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Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-4. 


Fig. 1.—Gray Linen WaLkine Suit. ‘This 
suit consists of a skirt and polonaise. The former 
is trimmed with a wide flounce, puffs, and narrow 
ruffles; the trimming for the polonaise consists 
of bias strips of the material, which are orna- 
mented in embroidery with gray silk, and with 
bows and narrow ruffles. Black Neapolitan hat, 
trimmed with feathers, lace, and ribbon, 

Fig. 2.—Suir ror CuILp From | T0 3 Years 
otp. The white piqué dress is trimmed with 
insertion and strips 
of guipure embroidery. 
Blue silk belt with sash. 

Fig. 3.—Ecru Ba- 
TISTE WALKING Suit. 
This suit consists of a 
double skirt and basque- 
waist. The skirt is 
trimmed on the bottom 
with a wide kilt-pleated 
ruffle; the over-skirt 
and waist are trimmed 
with folds and narrow 
and wide embroidered 
ruffles. Yellow English 
straw bonnet, trimmed 
with ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Smk anp 
CasHMERE WALKING 
Scrr. The dress of 
fawn-colored gros grain 
is trimmed with pinked 
and box-pleated ruffles, 
and with folds and bows 
of the material. The 
mantelet of cashmere 
in a darker shade is or- 
namented in embroid- 
ery with brown sad- 
dler’s silk, braiding, and 
brown silk fringe. 








FIRE-PROOF 
DRESSES. 


(pee season for light 
dresses has come, 
and fabrics of silk and 
wool have given place 
to those made of cot- 
ton and linen. With 
this change has come a 
greater liability to ac- 
cidents from fire,- for 
while animal matter, 
such as wool, is difficult 
to burn, dry vegetable 
fibres like cotton and 
linen burst into flames 
and burn with great 
rapidity on the slightest 
provocation. Matches 
carelessly thrown down 
before they have been 
blown out, or ignited by 
being stepped on, have 
. Often set fire to ladies’ 
dresses, Kerosene 
lamps, if the oil be not 
good, or the mere acci- 
dent of a breath of air 
blowing a dress against 
& stove, may produce 
equally disastrous re- 
sults. It is not many 
years since the wife of 
one of our most gifted 
poets lost her life by an 
accident of this kind— 
a light summer. dress 
having been set on fire 
by a drop of burning 
sealing-wax. Such ac- 
cidents occur in the 
most unforeseen ways, 
and from causes entire- 
ly beyond our control. 
Thus a few days ago 





a spark from the locomotive. And when we re- 
member that a burn which extends over a square 
foot of the surface of the body will almost cer- 
tainly prove fatal, it is really a wonder that more 
lives are not lost from such accidents, and it 
is a still greater wonder that more earnest pre- 
cautions are not adopted to prevent them. 

We have mentioned the most common causes 
of such fires, Matches and kerosene lamps are 
probably responsible for two-thirds of all the ac- 
cidents that occur, and it is impossible to exer- 
cise too great care in the use of these articles, 





a young lady returning 
Tom a picnic was se- 
Verely burned, her dress 


having caught fire from Surr. 


Fig. 1.—Gray Linen WALKING 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
. 2.—Suir ror CHILD FROM 


1 to 38 YEARS OLD. 





It can not be too often repeated that none but 
the very best kerosene should ever be used in 
families ; that kerosene which when spilled on 
the floor will ignite, even on a warm summer 
day, by contact with a lighted match or the burn- 
ing wick of an overturned or broken lamp, is 
more dangerous than so much gunpowder, for 
the powder would merely scorch, while the ker- 
osene would produce deep and dangerous burns. 
Matches should be carefully kept in proper safes, 
and if one be dropped accidentally, it should be 
sought for and picked up immediately, not be- 


Fig. 3.—Ecrvu Batiste 
Warxine Suir. 
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Fig. 4.—Sirk anp CASHMERE 
WaALxine Suir. 


cause the loss of the match would be of any con- 
sequence, but because it might, if left carelessly 
on the floor, give rise to serious accidents. 

With alf our care, however, accidents will oc- 
cur ; but science fortunately enables us so to pre- 
pare the most combustible material that it can 
not be made to burst into flames. It is not to 
be supposed for an instant that any means known 
to chemists will render cotton and linen fabrics 
Jire-proof in the full acceptation of that term. 
But we can so prepare any sample of goods that 
though they may be destroyed by exposure to 
intense heat, they will 
not inflame and burn of 
themselves, and conse- 
quently, when exposed 
to flames and sparks, no 
evil beyond their ownin- 
jury or destruction will 
ensue. While, there- 
fore, the glowing de- 
scriptions which some- 
times find their way into 
the papers, and which 
would lead us to believe 
that the easiest thing in 
the world is to render 
dresses and houses ab- 
solutely fire-proof, are 
to be received with a 
good deal of allowance, 
it is certain that any 
lady can so prepare her 
own or her children’s 
dresses, and the muslin 
curtains of her room, 
that all risk of serious 
accident from fire may 
be avoided. 

There are various 
chemical substances 
which prevent rapid 
combustion. Evencom- 
mon salt has this effect ; 
and it used to be an old 
trick among school-boys 
to suspend a ring by 
means of a stout thread, 
and burn the thread to 
ashes without letting the 
ring fall. If the thread 
be soaked in strong 
brine, its ashes will co- 
here so strongly that 
they will continue to 
support the ring even 
after the thread has been 
apparently burned. But 
there are other and very 
necessary conditions 
which must be fulfilled 
by a substance selected 
for the purpose of ren- 
dering dresses, etc., 
non-combustible. In 
the first place, it must 
not injure the fabric 
even at the temperature 
of a hot smoothing-iron, 
which is frequently a 
good deal above that of 
boiling water. Many of 
the recipes that we find 
in the papers fail in this 
respect. ‘Thus borax, 
when used in quantities 
sufficient to be effect- 
ive, destroys the fabric 
at temperatures above 
212°, and yet it has 
been frequently recom- 
mended as an agent for 
rendering dresses fire- 

roof, 

In the second place, it 
must not interfere with 
the starching or ironing 
of the goods; and in 
the third place, it must 
not discolor them. The 
action of all the com- 
mon chemical prepara- 
tions in respect to these 
points was very careful- 
ly examined under the 
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direction of the late Professor Graham, who un- 
dertook the investigation by direction of Queen 
Victoria, and the value of most of the com- 

nds that are at all suitable for this purpose 
is very fully known, A very complete account 
of these experiments is given in the American 
Supplement to Ure’s “ Dictionary of the Arts, 
under the article ‘* Muslin.” 

It would appear that by far the best and most 
efficient compound is the tungstate of soda. We 
have prepared light muslin curtains by means of 
this salt, and found that they not only made up 
well in the laundry, but that they could not be 
set on fire by a candle. By holding the flames 
of the candle for some time on one spot the 
goods could be scorched and destroyed, but they 
could not be made to burn. The articles may be 
rendered fire-proof either by dipping them in a 
solution of this salt and drying them before the 
process of starching, or the solution may be 
mixed with the starch itself. 

‘Tungstate of soda can now be readily obtain- 
ed in all our large cities, but in many places it 
is not easily procured. In such cases sulphate 
of ammonia may be used, as this salt can be 
found in most country drug stores, or at least 
may be readily prepared by adding common car- 
borate of ammenia to sulphuric acid until the 
liquid smells strongly of ammonia. ‘The sul- 
phuric acid should be largely diluted, and the 
carbonate should be added very gradually. Aft- 
er the lapse of half an hour or so the liquid 
should be filtered, when it will be ready for use. 
The great objection to sulphate of ammonia is 
that it sometimes acts on the smoothing-irons 
and produces stains of iron-mould on the goods. 
This can not occur where the irons are nickel- 
plated, as is frequently the case nowadays, but 
even where common smoothing-irons are used 
all risk of stains may be avoided by placing a 

thin sheet of white printing-paper between the 
fabric and the iron. 
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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Numier of HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
is commenced a NEW NOVEL by CHARLES READE, 
entitled“ A SIMPLETON : A STORY OF THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS will be com- 
menced in the October Number of the MAGAZINE. 

(Ser New Subscribers will be supplied with 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE from the commencement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume ending with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUMBERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS. 




















2a Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ and Misses’ Corsets, Shoul- 
der-Braces, Dresses, Mantelets, Talmas, Blouses, 
Fichus, Fackets, etc.; Work- Baskets, Watch 
Stands, Fewel Cases, Work-Bags, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc., etc.; with attractive literary and 
artistic features. 





THE PARLOR. 


HE superfine apartment of many of our 
modern houses, ordinarily termed draw- 
ing-room or parlor, is an abomination to taste 
and common-sense. To set apart the main 
portion of a structure intended to live in, 
and after filling it with a variety of tawdry 
furniture, too fine for use, to close it hermet- 
ically, is evidently an absurdity. This ab- 
surdity, however, obtains so commonly that 
it may be almost regarded as national. Pal- 
aces and the imposing mansions of the rich 
and great are designed more or less for the 
display of architectural art, and the effect 
depends much on spaciousness. They have 
accordingly a supertluity of room, which may 
be appropriated for purely decorative pur- 
poses. This would be in harmony with the 
main design of these structures ; and no one, 
provided the laws of art are faithfully obeyed 
in the construction and ornamentation of a 
palatial hall or apartment, is entitled to con- 
demn it merely on the ground of its useless- 
ness for the common purposes of life. 

The grandeur and spaciousness of palaces 
and stately mansions may, indeed, be said 
to have a practical use, inasmuch as they are 
more or less essential to the periodical show 
and entertainment exacted by society from 
their inhabitants. The ordinary citizen, 
however, is under no social obligation that 
we know of to renounce the use of the best 
part of his dwelling-place. His wife can 
surely do proper honor to the rare visits 
of the Reverend Ignatius of her parish, and 
the formal annual call of the wife of rich 
Bullion, the broker opposite, without re- 
serving an apartment expressly for the pur- 
pose. 

The parlor, of which we propose to dis- 
course, is not the show or lumber room of 
fine upholstery, but the sitting-room of the 
family, and this should be essentially adapt- 
ed to that object. The largest and best- 
situated apartment may be appropriately 
used for the parlor, since it is the usual 


rendezvous for all the inmates of the house 

during periods of leisure and enjoyment, and 

at times is the place of reception for a great- 

er or less number of visitors. Extent of 

space, as well as freedom of ventilation, is 

therefore especially necessary to the room 

which must be more frequently thronged 

than any other in the house. An open fire- 

place, with blazing wood or a grate of sea- 

coal, affords an excellent ventilator during 
the winter, when almost every other means 
of entrance or exit of air is closed, and, if 

economy will permit, may be used, though 
the general warmth of the dwelling is sus- 
tained by the ordinary furnace. A brisk, vis- 
ible fire is, moreover, always a cheerful object 
and an attractive point for the concentra- 
tion of the family about the domestic hearth- 
stone. 

As we consider an abundant supply of the 
sun’s light to be essential to the wholesome- 
ness of every occupied apartment, we would 
insist more especially upon the freest allow- 
ance to the general sitting-room, where so 
much of the life of the family is passed. 
We heartily agree with the joyous SYDNEY 
SMITH, who, as he burst into the parlor, 
would throw aside curtain, blind, and ev- 
ery other obstruction, and letting in a flood 
of daylight, exclaim, “Let us glorify the 
room!” The sitting-room should always be 
situated, if possible, on the sunny side of the 
house, not only for the sake of health, but 
cheerfulness. There is in many of our mod- 
ern dwellings a dark middle chamber be- 
tween the drawing-room in front and the 
dining-room in the rear. This is not rarely 
the chosen dungeon for the self-immurement 
of the family. There is no more ingenious 
contrivance for torture of soul and body. It 
is, however, particularly favorable to deli- 
cacy of complexion and gravity of demean- 
or. Health and happiness are, of course, tri- 
fling considerations in comparison with the 
fashionable paleness of face and formality of 
behavior! 

The common practice of shutting out the 
daylight has ordinarily for its motives the 
saving of the delicacy of tint of the super- 
fine carpets and hangings of the parlor, and 
of the complexion of its inhabitants, or con- 
cealing their want of it. We do not admit 
either of them to be proper. We have no 
hesitation in preferring the pure brightness 
of heaven’s light to all the fantastic colors 
of Paris and Brussels art, and the natural 
ruddiness of health to the real or affected 
paleness of fashion. 

The furniture of the parlor, which is not 
only the family sitting-room, but the place 
for the reception of visitors, may be un- 
questionably of a choicer kind than that of 
the rest of the apartments. Finery, how- 
ever, should always be kept in due subordi- 
nation to utility, and we do not admit of 
chairs and sofas so gorgeous that they must 
be generally concealed from sight and se- 
cured from touch under the cover of ugly 
smocks, and carpets so delicate of tint that 
only the glass slipper of a Cinderella can 
safely tread upon them. The parlor, which 
may be regarded more or less as the school 
of manners of the family, is to a certain ex- 
tent to be used ceremoniously. Children are 
not expected to lounge and romp in it with 
the same freedom as in the nursery, and its 
usual occupants, young and old, are sup- 
pused to hold themselves ever in readiness 
for the visit of a friend or a chance visitor. 
While, however, a certain formality of de- 
corum may thus be proper, there should be 
nothing allowed to restrain the freedom of 
intercourse of the family, and prevent the 
physical care and comfort of any of its 
members. Superfine furniture, with the 
ever-watchful care it enjoins, is sure to do 
both; it checks movement and stiffens the 
manners. The modern drawing-room, with 
its vulnerable splendor and chilly formality, 
is a great discouragement to genial compan- 
ionship and hospitality. The shams of so- 
called society are fitly enacted within the 
glare of its gilded unrealities, and those 
who tread its tinted carpets and sit upon 
its glistening sofas are no more the person- 
ages they represent than those who walk 
and attitudinize upon the painted stage of 
a theatre. 

We prefer large rugs or movable carpets 
‘to immovable ones, as they can be readily 
lifted for the sake of cleanliness, and at a 
moment’s notice to give opportunity for an 
extemporized dance or a permitted romp of 
the younger folk. The arabesque patterns 
and combined and deep-toned colors of the 
Persian rug are, according to our sense of 
the fitness of things, more suitable to be 
trod upon than the bouquets of brilliant 
flowers and the surface of milk, on which 
they are seemingly afloat, of many fashiona- 
ble carpets. 

The parallelograms into which the re- 
quirements of the town lot has shaped most 
of our rooms leave four walls, the ugly stiff- 
ness of which it is difficult to break by any 
ingenuity of taste. If the builders would 
take onr advice, they wonld never construct 





interrupt somewhat the necessary formality 
of the parallelogram. Something can be 
done, however, to mitigate the box-like ar- 
rangement of the modern sitting-room by ap- 
propriate frescoing of the walls, and break- 
ing their continuity by pictures, statues, or 
brackets, and hanging book-cases. The col- 
or of the walls should never be white. The 
tint (although this should vary according to 
circumstances) which seems most generally 
becoming is a light maroon, and it harmo- 
nizes well with the ordinary dark wood of 
parlor furniture and paintings without in- 
terfering with their effect. We need hardly 
say that good engravings are better than 
bad pictures. As but few can afford master- 
pieces of the painter’s and sculptor’s art, 
most had better confine their desires to the 
possession of well-executed engravings and 
plaster casts, which are so cheap that per- 
sons even of humble means can afford to 
purchase them. There seems to be a grow- 
ing taste for frames of dark wood for mir- 
rors and pictures. We can not sympathize 
with this funereal taste, and we never saw 
either mirror or picture which was not se- 
riously damaged in effect by such a sur- 
rounding. Gilding is indispensable in most 
cases. 

To complete the idea of the parlor as the 
family sitting-room, books for general use 
are requisite. The library or study of the 
studious may be left for the moment entire- 
ly out of the question ; but, apart from its re- 
quirements, the parlor should always contain 
certain works, especially of reference: an en- 
cyclopedia, gazetteer, atlas, dictionaries of 
various languages, a few of the standard 
classics, and a Shakspeare above all, that 
there may be at hand a means of settling at 
once the various literary and scientific ques- 
tions which are sure to arise in every family 
of ordinary intelligence. A small book-case, 
then, so filled, must be a part of the furni- 
ture. The photograph album, the portfolio 
of sketches, the chess and checker boards, 
and other permissible games and sources of 
diversion, are, of course, indispensable in 
that habitual resort of the family, as we re- 
gard it—the parlor. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


@f fountain Alv. 

N Y DEAR ANDREW, —I had scarcely re- 

turned from a little trip to kiss the Blar- 
ney Stone when I met an enthusiast who told 
me that the only true solace for the exhaust- 
ion of the summer heat was a long draught 
of mountain air. “It is the very elixir of 
life,” he said. “There is no cordial so re- 
viving. People go to Saratoga and drink 
the water of the earth: why do they not 
climb the mountains and drink the air of 
heaven?” His words had the spell of strange 
music. The busy street in which we were 
standing faded from my eyes, and I was 
again one of a merry company at old Tom 
Crawford’s, at the Notch in the White Mount- 
ains. Remembering the Legend of the Great 
Carbuncle, we strayed into the Notch and 
gazed with awe at the site of the Willey 
house, of which we had read and studied in 
the school history. We plucked the mount- 
ain raspberry. We listened to the dash of 
the Saco. We beheld the beautiful cascade 
—what do they call it ?—“ Maiden’s Veil ?” 
“Crystal Water?” And here comes the 
coach from Centre Harbor, crowded and 
crowned with pleasure-travelers, at whom 
we curiously gaze, seeing ourselves of yes- 
terday, of to-morrow. 

But what an excursion it was to the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington! The long file 
of equestrians began to ascend soon after 
leaving the house. Through damp primeval 
woods, over slimy logs and slippery stones, 
through the mire and over the soft turf, al- 
ways in the cool shadow until we emerged 
upon some clearing, whence we saw only 
still ascending heights and the shaggy sides 
of other hills. Higher and higher, and the 
woods became thinner and thinner, and we 
came upon points whence the prospect was 
far down into ravines and forests, with 
sheer sweeps of the precipitous flanks of 
the mountains, so that the sense of possible 
peril if a horse should slip stilled the mur- 
mur and occasional laugh. Silently ascend- 
ing, we were among the patriotic peaks— 
Mount Adams, Mount Jefferson, the vast con- 
clave of the first fathers; and far beyond, 
over, away, the rounding rocky summit of 
Mount Washington, chief of all, whither we 
were bound. 

Presently we were there, the horses pain- 
fully clambering among rough stones like the 
remnants of creation, unused and residuary 
chaos. And into primeval chaos we seemed 
to look as we gazed into the vast, vague ex- 
panse. Somebody said that a faint white 
gleam in the mist was the ocean—the Great 
Carbuncle, rather. The wind blew cold. 
Around us were shelves of broken rock, and 
nothing else. Far below were the edges of 
forests that reached down into the region 
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Our voices were strangely audible in the 
stillness. The world was dissolving in faint 
blue haze. But what an air! We breathed 
electricity. It was a wonderful stimulant 

If the pale, blue-eyed girl whom we had left 
tenderly watched at the inn below could 
but have climbed to inhale this purity and 
strength, she would have renewed her life. 
I wished that she might breathe that air of 
heaven for an hour. But a few weeks later 
she breathed the heavenly ether, and had 
renewed her life forever. 

ik Breathe the mountain air, said my enthu- 
siast. And as he spoke I stood upon the 
Jura looking over the valley of the Aar to 
the Bernese Alps. They were piled and 
commingled with illuminated clouds; they 
rose and stretched so vast, so sublime, that 
when I recall them I seem to have lain upon 
some Indian plain seeing the heaven-sup- 
porting Himalaya. And later in the same 
summer—summer of enchantments and won- 
der—we came up from the valley of the 
Rhone to the Col-de-Balme, and in a single 
instant, instead of the path before us, we 
saw “bald awful Blanc,” from the Arve 
raving ceaselessly at its base to the calm, 
shining, rounded dome. Thou forlorn but 
fairy cabaret of the Col-de-Balme! and thou 
amber juice of happy vineyards, sparkling, 
foaming vino d’Asti! We drained every 
bottle in the cabaret. Alas, there were but 
four! We held the cloudy glasses to heaven. 
We shouted, we danced, we sang. ’Twas 
intoxication? Yea, by my halidom! But 
not the exhilaration of earth. ’Twas not 
the sweet draught of the Savoyard vineyard ; 
’twas the divine wine of mountain air. It 
was the cordial, the elixir, the inspiration 
of those celestial heights. 

Is it so invigorating, so purifying, so ele- 
vating because it is nearer heaven? The 
enthusiast was right. If you would restore 
the waste of the heat and wrestle of the low- 
er world, the daily familiar street of traffic, 
of gossip, of wearisome detail, go to the 
mountains and breathe their air. I thought 
of it as my friend sped along and told me 
that the boat left at four o’clock, and that 
I could be among the mountains before mid- 
night. But I reflected also that they could 
go and breathe that air in spirit who could 
not afford to go in the body. There is a 
mountain air which inflates the spiritual 
lungs and invigorates the spiritual life, is 
there not ?—a mountain air which will mend 
the manners of us fellow-travelers by making 
them simple, modest, sincere ? 

I have a friend who habitually reads only 
the best books, and those fondly and intelli- 
gently. There are some authors whom we 
all read, Andrew, and who are very much in 
vogue to-day, whose names, even, I think 
that he never heard, and whose books I am 
sure that he never saw. But Homer and 
Shakespeare and Plutarch and Montaigne 
and Milton and Dante and Bacon are his 
familiar and customary reading. They are 
the pastures in which chiefly he delights to 
browse. Pastures? Yes, they are his Al- 
pine pastures; high, silent, pure, like that 
in which the men of Riitli met and swore the 
oath that freed their country. A man who 
habitually reads such books, who lives in 
the society of those authors, dwells among 
mountains and breathes the inspiring air 
that floods the loftiest peaks. He is con- 
versant with the most masculine thought, 
with the simplest and purest feeling, and the 
atmosphere of his life is a serene coolness in 
which the heats of passion die. When cer- 
tain Indians went from Virginia, after its 
settlement, to England, it was said that to 
the splendid drawing-rooms of London they 
brought a nobler grace than the palaces 
knew. In like manner, when my friend 
mingles with the rest of us, who are so 
feverishly busy with our grimaces and gos- 
sip, he is like a mountaineer descending 
among city dandies. His tone is large and 
generous. His judgments are humane and 
clear. He has none of the little sophistries 
and meanness and evasion of our manners 
and talk. His soul respires the mountain 
air. He has breathed the tonic of the ever- 
lasting hills. , 

There are characters and events which 
have the same character, and affect us in the 
same way. A boy who reads in the news- 
paper some heroic incident has been to the 
mountains. I saw one recently, eagerly, 
with flushed face, intent upon a paper, which 
presently he laid aside, and went silently out, 
that I might not remark the tears that were 
in his eyes. I took up the paper, and soon 
found what had touched him. It was one 
of the little tales which are constantly told 

around us, and which make Sidney and Bay- 
ard as familiar to our experience as they are 
beautiful to our imagination. A boy is bath- 
ing, and the strong sea receding from the 
shore draws him away. A young man near 
by, stalwart, self-possessed, a perfect swim- 
mer, sees the peril and strikes out for the 
boy. Reaching him and holding him up, he 
turns toward the beach. In vain: the sea 
closes over both, and moans remorseful on & 





of green fields and crops and human homes. 


thousand shores. The boy who read the 
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arose quietly and went out, that I might 
os see his. tears. Young, gentle heart! It 
will beat more kindly now. There will be 
more manly thoughtfulness, more sympathy, 
more care. The contemplation, the mere 
knowledge of such simple self-sacrifice, is a 
tonic for his own unselfishness. He has 
preathed the pure mountain air, the heaven- 
ly ether. When he read Plutarch he saw 
heroism through a glass, darkly ; but in the 
morning paper he has seen it face to face. 

Thus we go to the mountains even more 
quickly than I was told that I might ar- 
rive. Indeed, sometimes when Mohammed 
can not go, the mountain comes to him. I 
was sitting in my room the other morning, 
reading, perhaps, Taine’s “Notes upon En- 
gland,” which every body should read who 
would have one of the truest pictures ever 
painted. It is the hand of Teniers, indeed, 
but with the feeling of Raphael. A knock 
at the door was followed by the entrance of 
my old friend from the country, Buckfield. 
Heis one of the quaintest, simplest, and truest 
of human beings, whose coming seemed some- 
how to extinguish the city. His talk was 
of crops and wood-craft, of simple details of 
life and rustic incidents. But the candor 
and freshness of his mind and heart make 
him at seventy beloved of boys and the coun- 
selor of men. Shrewd, honest, humorous, 
racy in conversation, he is full of practical 
resources; reads a few good books Often; 
keeps the political situation in mind, so as to 
vote rightly, but without heat, without in- 
justice. 

Yet Buckfield has been always poor, and 
proposes to remain poor. “That is to say,” 
he remarks, “I am poor compared with you. 
But isn’t a man rich who has what he wants? 
True, wants increase with civilization; but 
does not civilization pay more for luxuries 
than they are really worth? By living upon 
an income at which you would smile I have 
leisure to study and read, and travel in a 
moderate way about the country; but I wear 
clothes that would disgrace you, and I drive 
a horse and wagon that would raise a mob 
in the Central Park.” But whatever he 
wears or drives or does, the sturdy manhood 
of Buckfield is so maguetic that to see him 
and talk with him, after a little life with my 
Bohemian friends, Andrew, or with my Bel- 
gravian friends, is like ascending from the 
warm, rank, damp, miasmatic atmosphere of 
the undrained meadows to the mountain 
peaks and their air of heaven. My enthu- 
siast was right. Whenever you feel heated 
and uncomfortable in body or in mind, go to 
the mountains, even if you can not stir an 
inch from home. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL GOODS. 


N the heat of midsummer merchants are re- 
ceiving their fall and winter goods. The 
earliest importations are of fine silks and woolen 
stuffs. Among these solid colors will prevail. 
The Jacquard, or raised figured goods, will be a 
conspicuous feature this season; stripes will be 
bolder than those of the summer; plaids are al- 
most extinct. In fine fabrics there is a variety 
of quaint antique shades that are not positive 
colors, but neutral tints made up of two colors so 
intimately blended that the identity of each is 
lost. Unmixed colors and all high colors, such 
as bright crimson, scarlet, clear blue, and green, 
have disappeared from among choice goods, and 
are only found in the cheap materials made for 
the million. 
FAILLE. 


The bulk of silk importations is of faille—a 
soft gros grain with distinct, even, round threads 
of medium size and admirable lustre. Among 
these bronze brown and sage green tints prevail. 
Brown tinged with green will probably be the 
popular fancy of the coming season. This is 
displayed in a variety of shades, beginning with 
the olive brown of last year; next is rouille, or 
rust-color; myrtle brown is very dark and al- 
most black; a new pistache shade has much 
more brown than green; écorce, or bark-color ; 
the darkest shade is sepia, or India ink. Next 
these are grayish-brown shades called poussiere, 
or dust-color; fumée, or smoke brown; desert 
sand, a light shade; rocher, or rock-color ; Zan- 
zibar, a sandy brown; rossignol, or nightingale ; 
dove-colors such as tourterelle, and ramier, the 
wood-pigeon ; marmotte, a dark ashes-of-roses 
shade; and finally, some soft shades are called 
antelope and reindeer. 

Of grays pure and simple but few are found, 
as these also have greenish hues. First is 
lichen, or mossy gray; absinthe, a datk shade 
of the sage green worn this season ; amphibole 
18 an uncertain, indescribable blending of green 
and gray; and mésange, a blue-gray named for 
the tomtit. Sphinx and salamander are also 
mongrel tints. Sarde, the color of the stone, is 
the clearest gray shown; feutre is felt gray ; 
argile is the color of potter’s clay; alligator 
gray is retained from last year; and bouleau, or 
birch-color, is the darkest shade possible. 

We have said there are no more bright blues 
and greens, but there are many combinations of 
these, forming the hues seen in the throat and 
breast of birds. Last winter these were all call- 
ed peacock colovs; and now we have various 
shades of plumage, such as the lophophore, with 





more blue than green, while the reverse is true 
of the martin-pécheur, or kingfisher-color ; /¢- 
zard, or lizard green, and serpent-color are also 
similar shades. Sombre greens, that are almost 
black, are shown for street tints; of these are 
chasseur, or hunter’s green, myrtle, cypress, and 
bottle green. The old-time puce shades and 
plum-color, with both blue and reddish tints, are 
largely imported. 

For evening dresses are silks of the faded hues 
that are now so popular. Among the prettiest 
new hues are aurora, a pale pinkish-gray, an un- 
mixed soft gray called gris jin, and a delicate 
buff called chamois-color. ‘The blue tints are 
ciel pale, or bright sky blue; paradise blue is of 
deeper hue; Indienne and turquoise are the dim 
lack-lustre shades introduced two years ago. 
The rose-colors are rose frais, or newly blown 
rose ; tea-rose, with yellow tints ; and faded-rose, 
a lovely pale shade. Pink coral, Nile green, 
lavender, blé or wheat-color, and the silver 
shades are again imported. 


FANCY SILKS. 


A novelty in fancy silks is broché silk serge. 
This is a soft thick twilled silk, like old-fash- 
ioned levantine, and is imported for polonaises. 
The ground is usually black, and the figures, 
flowers, and vines wrought upon it are of one 
dark color—blue, green, or brown. 

Stripes are no longer mere hair lines, but are 
half an inch or more in width. There are plain 
solid stripes at wide intervals, but the newest de- 
signs are clusters of lines and irregular groups. 
White or brown stripes on black grounds will re- 
main in favor. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

‘The mongrel tints described for silk goods are 
all reproduced in cashmeres, delaines, and meri- 
noes. These soft clinging fabrics, so beautiful 
for drapery, are largely imported, while there 
are very few poplins and harsh wiry materials. 
Twilled goods are still preferred to reps, Col- 
ored French cashmeres will, in a measure, super- 
sede the favorite black cashmere of last winter. 
Delaines are of finer quality than those of former 
importations; they are also wider, come in dou- 
ble fold, and are more expensive. 


ECRU WOOLENS. 


A feature of French importations is fine woolen 
goods in their écru or natural state, uncolored, 
raw, and undressed, as they are taken from the 
loom. ‘These are thickly twilled fabrics in odd 
grayish-brown colors, warm and heavy enough 
for service, and so uncommon-looking that they 
will find favor with lovers of novelty. 

JACQUARD GOODS. 

Another conspicuous feature is the rich Jac- 
quard or damask-figured woolens, antiquated, 
odd -looking stuffs like India goods. ‘These 
have soft wool grounds covered with raised 
silk figures wrought in the Jacquard loom. 
They are designed for polonaises to be worn 
over velvet or faille skirts. ‘They are usually 
monotones—dark bronze or gray grounds with 
the figures of lighter shade—but sometimes two 
colors are used, as black with gray or bronze 
figures. ‘These are the richest fabrics for over 
dresses found among the new goods. 

Among cheaper goods are Jacquard poplins. 
These are French poplins made softer and less 
bulky than formerly, and ornamented with raised 
flowers and vines of the same shade as the 
ground. Olive, gray, and maroon colors prevail 
among these, also soft wood tints and plum- 
color. The designs are sometimes arranged in 
stripes at broad intervals; these are to be used 
for polonaises over solid-colored poplin of the 
same shade. 

New French satines, less heavy and stiff than 
those formerly imported, are shown in all the 
quiet new colors and in the damask figures 
already described. Still more inexpensive goods 
are the various woolen mixtures. ‘These have 
black or brown grounds, not with mere solid 
lines for stripes, but mottled columns of color 
arranged in irregular clusters. 


ABOUT PLAIDS AND STRIPES. 


Very small plaids for children are the only 
plaids shown. These are irregular and of but 
two colors, blue, green, or brown, with white or 
black. The plaids of the past two or three years 
have been too large and gay for people of taste, 
and have consequently lost favor. Merchants of 
experience predict that the bold stripes brought 
out for this winter will also bring stripes into 
disfavor, and we warn the reader that this is 
probably their last season. 


FRENCH CALICOES, 


French calicoes show some novelty of color- 
ing, but the designs are still the Watteau flowers 
and figures. The present fancy is to have the 
ground of one of the new unique colors strewn 
with fresooings of other shades of the same color, 
lighted up here and there with a bright bit of 
scarlet, a rose-bud, a blue convolvulus, or a 
cluster of bright green leaves. Black grounds 
are also shown, and many are striped: with wide 
columns overrun with leaves, 


TRIMMING LACES. 


Quantities of the Spanish lace used this sum- 
mer will be found among the new importations. 
This lace is not made in Spain, but in France, 
and is an imitation of the heavily figured Span- 
ish blonde. It will be used for veils, and also 
for trimming silks and cashmere. The colored 
woolen guipures used for trimming summer dress- 
es are being manufactured in heavier designs and 
in the new shades for trimming suits of the wool- 
en fabrics for next season. Among white laces 
point duchesse is considered passée, and Va- 
lenciennes remains the standard lace. 


VARIETIES, 








Spirals of lace—that is, lace arranged back and 





forth in shell shape—are used for trimming dress- 
es, jackets, and polonaises. On the back of 
guipure lace sacques and net polonaises these 
spirals are far more effective than plain Wat- 
teau folds. A handsome polonaise of Spanish 
sprigged net is trimmed with these spirals down 
the entire front and on the back of the corsage. 
The price of this garment is $75. 

Suits of Byzantine, a kind of grenadine ba- 
rége, are worn for mourning at this season and 
in the early fall. A model that dispenses with 
flounces is worthy of description. The skirt is 
covered to the hips with clusters of bias folds, 
each two inches wide when doubled, placed three 
in a group, and separated by straight side pleat- 
ing an eighth of a yardin depth. The polonaise 
is of the loose polonaise shape, the waist lined 
with silk, and for trimming a cluster of folds and 
one row of pleating. The coat sleeves have two 
wide folds near the wrist shaped like inverted 
cuffs, and made to sit smoothly and plain. 

For information received thanks are due 
Mademoiselle Switzer (successor to Madame 
Dieven); Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co. ; and 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE daughter of Mr. Jay, our minister to 
Austria, is about to be married to General DE 
ScHWEINITZ, the envoy of the German empire at 
the same court. The Jay blood is quite as 
good as any that runs in foreign veins. ‘The 

reat-grandfather of Miss Jay was the illustrious 

OHN JAY, who graduated at Columbia College, 
in this city, one hundred and eight years ago, 
was a member of the first Continental Congress, 
that met in 1774, and was president of it in 
1778. In 1779 he was minister to Spain; in 1784 
was Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and served un- 
til the election of WasHINGTON as President, in 
1789, who appointed him the first Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. In 
1794 he was minister to England, and while ab- 
sent was elected Governor of New York, which 
position he held for six years. Under his ad- 
ministration slavery was abolished in this State. 
His son, WILLIAM Jay, was an eminent lawyer 
and philanthropist, one of the founders of the 
American Bible Society, and prominent in the 
benevolent enterprises of his time. The father 
of Miss Jay is also a man of culture and ability. 
And this is the good ‘blue blood” that Miss 
Jay gives to the embassador of Kaiser WILL- 
IAM. 

—Mr. CHARLES NorpnorF states as a matter 
of fact, and interesting as a matter of physiolo- 
gy, that there are no ‘“‘ peaked”’-looking children 
in California, The women begin to take on fat 
at an early age, and lose their figure before they 
are twenty-five. 

—Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN has presented to 
the State of Illinois a valuable oil portrait of the 
late Colonel E. D. Baker, one of the finest sol- 
diers, best generals, and best men ever produced 
in Illinois. i 

—RUBINSTEIN Will get $30,000 gold and his 
expenses for his American engagement. 

—Mrs. Mary Gray, of Greenup County, is the 
oldest woman in Kentucky. She is one hun- 
dred and fourteen, and in good health. Little 
JOsEPH GRAY, her youngest son, is seventy- 
nine. She has a daughter-in-law over eighty, 
and more grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren than one can “ shake a stick at.” 

—On the 10th of October next a nuptial cere- 
mony of much interest will be celebrated in 
Brooklyn—the silver wedding of HENRY Warp 
BEECHER With Plymouth Chureh. The jubila- 
tion will continue four days. The first will be 
the Sunday-school day. This will bring together 
between 2000 and 3000 children. It is also pro- 
posed to reassemble those who have at any time 
belonged to the school. On the second day it 
is proposed to have a reunion of all the present 
and past members of the church then living, 
their number being 3310. The remaining days 
are to be devoted to appropriate exercises, in- 
cluding the delivery of addresses and reading of 
papers pertinent to the wedding. 

—Mlle. ALBaANI holds her own bravely in Ital- 
ian operain London. The London Times, speak- 
ing of her appearance in “ Linda,’’ says she 
steadily and surely advances, and that each new 
character she essays shows it. As an actress 
she displays talent of a high order, and her in- 
dustry, resolution, modesty, and practical good 
sense are sure to result in placing her in the 
front rank of lyric artistes. 

—Commander Davip RitcHiE, of the revenue 
service, made one jump from the rank of com- 
mon seaman to that of acommander. It was he 
who swam ashore three miles trom off Beaufort, 
South Carolina, with the American flag in his 
teeth, to prevent the capture of the colors by 
the Confederates. His capture of the Cuban 
privateer gives him another step on the ladder 
of fame. 

—It is spoken of in New England papers as a 
pleasing circumstance that GAMALIEL Rowg, of 
Seabrook, New Hampshire, aged seventy-two, 
has recently married a widow of fifty-five with 
thirteen children. 

—The Princess CLoTILDE, who with her hus- 
band, Prince NAPOLEON, was here a few years 
ago, is sister of King AMaDEvs, whose life was 
in imminent danger a few days ago from the 
bullets of three assassins. She is a very pious 
woman, and recently, while attending mass, re- 
marked that many people were watching her, 
and inquiring the cause, learned that the mass 
was by the order of the Duchess of Madrid for 
the triumph of the Carlists, and, of course, the 
downfall of the princess’s brother. 

—Mr. ALEXANDER Duncan, founder of the 
house of DuncAN, SHERMAN, & Co., now a resi- 
dent of London, celebrated the Fourth of July 
by a subscription of $10,000, for Mrs. DUNCAN 
and himself, in aid of the free library at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, of which city Mr. D. was 
for many years a resident. 

—Professor HUXLEY has made contracts with 
publishers to write certain works which will 
fully occupy his time for the next five years. 

—We do not wonder that Miss Fox, the adopt- 
ed daughter of Lady HoLLanp, married Prince 
LICHSTENSTEIN. Besides being what is called a 
good fellow and a gentleman, he has certain 
comforts in the way of property that are enough 


to touch the heart, if not tarn the head, of al- | 


most any girl in Christendom. The prince is 





said to own, among other things, the following 
desirable and improved real estate: a chateau 
in the Bavarian Alps, with grounds that seem to 
have exhausted the ingenuity of the horticul- 
turist ; a petite maison on the shores of Lake Ge- 
neva, so lovely that affianced lovers avoid it in 
sheer envy; a palace or two at Vienna, adorned 
with masterpieces of the Renaissance ; and a ma- 
rine villa by the Adriatic as complete, if not as 
extensive, as Miramar itself. 

—Controller GREEN was astounded afew morn- 
ings since. Into his office stalked one Captain 
Bates of Kentucky. Captain Bates of Ken- 
tucky stands a little over eight feet in his stock- 
ings. The object of Captain Bates of Ken- 
tucky in invading the office of Mr. GREEN is not 
stated, but the results were peaceful. 

—‘‘ George Eliot,” the distinguished novelist 
whose “ Middlemarch” is fresh in the minds of 
readers of aage? eth Weekly, was brought up and 
educated by HERBERT SPENCER. Long before 
she became famous, long before the unpracticed 
eye could detect any thing of genius in her, he 
predicted that he would make something out of 
her. And he did. Mr. and Mrs. Lewes live 
quietly but elegantly, and Mr. SPENCER is their 
frequent and always welcome guest. 

—The marriage of Miss Nitsson, which oc- 
curred July 27in Westminster Abbey, was notice- 
able in certain respects: all the dresses—bride’s 
and bride-maids’—were made by the famous 
Wort, of Paris. The bride was given away 
by Baron RoruscHiLtp. The bridegroom’s first 
man was Prince PonNIATOWSKI, author of the new 
opera ‘‘ Geimina,”’ written for Parti; and among 
the bride-maids were Miss BENTINCK, daughter 
of Lord GEORGE CAVENDISH BENTINCK, Miss 
Kate Vivian, Miss Doneg, of Boston, United 
States, Miss BurNHAM, and Miss SPoonER—the 
last three being ladies whose acquaintance Miss 
NILsson made on her voyage from America. 

—It is the felicity of Strauss to be forty- 
seven, and werth a million of dollars. A mill- 
ion in Germany goes much further—many fur- 
thers—than it does in this fussy young country. 

—‘*CREOLA FERRETTI” is spoken of enthusi- 
astically by Louisianians as a young lady who 
is yet to be the greatest prima donna in the 
world. 

—The jewels of the ex-Empress EuGENIE were 
sold recently at auction in London, and attract- 
ed to the bidding a large assemblage of titled 
and untitled wealth. There were one hundred 
and twenty-two lots, and the whole brought 
about $220,000. ayes, | the purchasers were 
Baron ROTHSCHILD, the Marquis of Bristol, Ma- 
dame PELIssiER, Earl CaRyYsFort, and several 
eminent pawnbrokers. 

—Prince GORTSCHAKOFF, now seventy-four 
years of age, and somewhat infirm, contemplates 
an early retirement from the Russian premier- 
ship. He commenced diplomatic life just fifty 
years ago, and since then has been uninterrupt- 
edly in the public service. His successor will 
probably be M. VaLouyerr, a very able, highly 
cultivated, industrious, and moderate states- 
man, who is now Minister of the Crown Do- 
mains. General I@NATIEFF, at present Russian 
embassador at Constantinople, is also ambitious 
of succeeding to the position. 

—When Madame SCHNEIDER was engaged for 
an opera-bouffe season recently, the manager de- 
murred to her exorbitant terms, remarking that 
her income would be higher than that of a Mar- 
shal of France. ‘‘ Well, then,” said she, ‘* get 
a Marshal of France to sing for you.” 

—President Jackson, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, has gone to Europe to study the 
principles and effects of collegiate architecture 
in the finest English colleges. His intention is 
that the new buildings for Trinity shall be the 
most beautiful and complete college structures 
in America. 

—The Baroness DE ROTHSCHILD, unlike most 
ladies born to wealth and high position, is an 
artist of more than ordinary merit. On former 
occasions she has sent pictures to the National 
Exhibition, but this year she has sent a painting 
called ‘‘ Interior of a Court at Dinan,”’ which the 
critics pronounce a work of rare excellence. 

—The business of banking does seem to be 
conducive to longevity. They have, for instance, 
in Salem, Massachusetts, a cashier who has filled 
that position nearly fifty years. Mr. JoHN AN- 
DREws, of Newburyport, has been forty-five 
years in the Mechanics’ Bank, during which time 
he has never asked for a vacation, and there have 
been periods of seven or eight years without his 
absence from his desk for a single day. 

—Monsignore CaPEL, a distinguished prelate 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and the original 
of DisRAELI’s Catesby in ‘‘ Lothair,’’ intends to 
make a little tour of this country during the com- 
ing autumn. 

—M. VicTORIEN SARDOU, the brilliant drama- 
tist, was married on the 25th of June to Mile. 
Soutir. Many dramatic authors, journalists, 
and members of the Chamber of Deputies were 
present at the ceremony. President THIERS 
was asked, but couldn’t come. 

—Mary Hoaan eloped from a Connecticut 
Shaker community and married Brother Jack- 
son on thesly. She quietly remarked to a friend 
after the ceremony, ‘‘ You can make your apple- 
sass and warrant it to keep; but gals ain’t ap- 
ples, and you can’t bile ’em down so they won't 
sour on your old rules about marrying.’ 

—M. De SarnTE-BEAUvE once fought a duel. 
When the principals took their positions it was 
raining hard. SAINnTE-BEAUVE had his pistol in 
one hand, and with the other held his umbrella. 
The seconds protested. “T have no objection to 
being killed,” said he, ‘‘but as to being wet— 
no!’ 

—General JoserH LANE writes from his ranch 
in Oregon that he is robust and healthy, although 
over seventy years of age, and that his children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren are well 
and doing well. General L. has been more or 
less in public life for fifty years, commencing as 
a member of the North Carolina Legislature in 
1822. He distinguished himself in several battles 
in the Mexican War, was a United States Senator 
from Oregon for two years, and in 1860 was nom- 
inated by the Southern Democratic Convention 
for the Vice-Presidency on the ticket with Joun 
C. BRECKINRIDGE, but the experiment was not 
crowned with success. ; 

—Concerts, even with the most attractive of 
prime donne, are not always successful as spec- 
ulations. The expenses of the PescHKa-Levut- 

NER concert at the Rink, in Brooklyn, were 
$4778 23; the receipts were $4841 09; profits, 
$62 86. Madame P.-L. received for her services 
$1000, nor did she labor to the point of exhaust- 
ion to earn the money. 
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quarter in diameter, an cover it with twenty-four 
double knots of red worsted cord, forming one Picot 
after each double knot; the picots should be two 
inches and a half long on the sides and somewhat 
longer on the upper and under edge. For the rim 
of the bat take a steel spring half an inch wide and 
twenty-three inches and a quarter long, one sprin 
of the same width and thirty-six inches long fo | 
one spring thirty-six inches long and only a quarter 
of an inch wide. Close the shorter spring ina ring. 
sewing the ends on each other, cover it and the 
narrower spring with red carriage leather, and on 
the wider spring, which is thirty-six inches long, 
wind blue worsted closely. ‘The ends of the two 
springs not closed in a ring should be left frée to a 
length of five inches and three-quarters each. Then 
lay these two springs (the narrower one uppermost) 
on the spring closed in a ring so that the ends pro. 
ject in an even length, wind the picots of the brass 
ring on the steel springs with blue cord as shown by 
the illustration, and 
plait blue _ cord 
through the picots 
several times close 
to the middle ring, 
o\. as shown by the il- 
lustration. For the 
handle lay on a thick 
piece of cane five 
inches and _three- 
quarters long, in 
which two holes are 
bored an inch and 
a quarter and an inch 
and a half from 
the upper end, in 
the middle at the 
bottom of the spring closed in a 
ring. First tie-the projecting 
ends of both outer steel springs 
on the cane bar with gray 
thread, in doing which slip the 
thread several times through 
the holes, and at the same time 
fasten the ends of the cord with 
which the picots are fastened 











Toy Harness and Whip, Figs. 1-4. 


Tuts toy harness and whip will be found to serve children well in their favorite amuse- 
ment of playing horse. 

Figs. 1 and 4.—CaRRIAGE-LEATHER AND WorsTED-BRAID Harness. The front, 
belt-like part of the harness is made of strips of double red carriage leather, which are but- 
ton-hole stitched with blue zephyr worsted, and trimmed with red and blue worsted tassels 
and with brass bells. The lines are of red worsted and blue silk ribbon, and are orna- 
mented in point Russe embroidery with red zephyr worsted. Cut, first, two strips of 
double carriage leather each thirty inches and a half long and one inch wide, which are 
folded on one side, then a similar strip thirty-three inches and a quarter long, one strip 
eight inches long, and two strips each six inches and seven-eighths 
long; all these strips should be one inch wide, and pointed on the 
ends as shown by the illustration. Edge the strips all along the 
outer edge with long button-hole stitches of blue zephyr worsted, 
passing the needle through the double material. Sew the two 
strips which are thirty inches and a half long each together, slant- 
ing on the ends seven-eighths of an inch long, first on one side 
and then on the other, so that a space is left between the strips 
in the middle. On these strips first baste the strip eight inches 
long, and on both sides of this, after an interval of an inch and 
three-quarters, baste on the two strips which are six inches and 
seven - eighths 
long each in a 
vertical - direc- 
tion, as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion, so that the 
horizontal _ strips 
are an inch and 
three - quarters 
apart in the mid- 
dle, and the upper 
point of each ver- 
tical strip projects ¥ 
one inch. At in- 
tervals of an inch 
and three-quarters each. from 
the two shorter strips fasten 
the ends of the longest strip, as shown 
by the illustration, which is put around 
the neck in adjusting the harness; the 
ends of this strip should project an inch 
and a half long each from the under 
horizontal strip. On the intersecting 
points of all the strips basted on in this 






















































































Fig. 1.—CanrriaGE- 
LEATHER AND WORSTED Toy 
Harness.—[See Fig. 4, 
Page 541.] 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuret Garter. 


’ manner set a cross of blue 
Bat oF Steet SPRINGS, worsted taken several-fold, 
CarriacGe LEATHER, as shown by the illustration. 
AND Corp. Then fasten the worsted tas- 
, sels and bells, and a brass 
buckle on each end of the horizontal strips for fastening 
the lines. ‘The latter are made of a piece of double red 
worsted braid of the requisite length and one inch wide, 
through the middle of which a piece of blue silk ribbon 
half an inch wide, ornamented in herring-bone stitches 
of red zephyr worsted, is sewed on. Fig. 4 shows a full- 
sized section of the lines. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—CARRIAGE-LEATHER AND KNOTTED 
Toy Wuir. To make this whip cover a willow wand 
eighteen inches and a half long with red carriage leather, 
and wind on two threads of blue double zephyr worsted, 
as shown by Fig. 3, so that regular windings are formed. 
After finishing the knot-work, sew on the windings at 
both sides with a double thread, as shown by Fig. 3, so 
that they are clearly defined. On the point of the wand 
wind blue worsted closely, at the same time fastening in 
a small loop of carriage leather. On the under end of 
the wand fasten a strap of red carriage leather nine inches 
and three-quarters 
long, ornamented 
with, brass bells as 
shown by the illus- 
tration; finish one 
end of the strap with 
blue worsted cord, 
the ends of which 
are trimmed with 
red worsted tassels. 
Furnish the under 
end of the whip with 
a cut blue worsted ball, and in the loop at the point of the whip fasten a 
braided cord of gray thread ; at the end of the cord leave several threads 
unbraided six inches, and knot them together two or three times. 


Bat of Steel Springs, Carriage Leather, and Cord. 


To make this bat take a thick brass ring an inch and a 








on the spring; then lay a steel 
spring, a quarter of an inch NeEtTTED AND CROCHET 
wide and eleven inches and a Bay NEt. 
quarter long, covered with red 

carriage leather, around the inner spring closed in a ring, 
above the cane bar, in the manner of a loop, so that the 
ends project evenly, and tie the latter on the cane bar with 
gray thread also. Wind worsted on the under end of the 
handle thus formed, then cover it with red carriage leath- 
er, and on the upper and under end set a tassel, each of 
loops crocheted in chain stitch with blue worsted, and 
wind blue and red worsted cord on the handle, observing 
the illustration. 


Netted and Crochet Ball Net. 

Tuis ball net is worked in netting with red zephyr worst- 
ed, and ornamented with covered rings and crochet chain 
stitch loops of blue zephyr worsted. ‘The loops, which sur- 
round the net, are held together so that points are formed. 
Brass bells are fastened at the ends of the points. Begin 
the net from the middle at the bottom with a foundation 
of 28 st. (stitch), close these in a ring, and net 30 rounds, 
always _go- 
ing forward, 
on a netting 
mesh seven- 
eighths of an 
inch in cir- 
cumference. 
Then take a 
Fig. 3.—MANNER OF COVERING HanpLE or Tor brass ring an 

War, Fie. 2. inch and a 

quarter in di- 

ameter, cover it closely with blue worsted, and in doing this at the same 
time fasten the netted part on the ring, surrounding one foundation st. 
in working every third following button-hole stitch. Ornament the 
5th and 6th and the 14th and 15th rounds of the netted part 
(counting from the beginning) with a ‘row of brass rings each 
seven-eighths of an inch large and covered with blue worsted, 
as shown by the illustration; to do this always lay one ring 


Fig. 3.—EmsBromweErY For Panama CANVAS 
Work-Basket.—Futt Size. 
































Section oF Sxrpprnc-RoreE witH BrRaIp 
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Fig. 1.—Empromwerep Panama Canvas WorK-BaskET.—OPEN. Knitrep SquaRE FOR CoVERLETS, ETC. Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED PanaMA CANVAS Work-BASKET.—CLOSED. 
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Fig. 1.—Briack Ficurep Tutte Jacket.—BAck. 


on every second following square of the corresponding two netted 
rounds, and cover the ring with close button-hole stitches, sur- 
rounding the four thread bars of the square. For the point trim- 
ming crochet on both sides of the knots in the 7th and 13th net- 
ted rounds (counting from the beginning) one round of chain 
stitch loops, each as follows: + 1 se. (single crochet) before the 
next netting knot, 1 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. after the same knot, 
24 ch.; repeat from >, always going forward. The chain stitch 
loops should be turned toward the foundation stitches of the net- 
ting, and in working the sc. always surround the two thread bars 
of two rounds that come together at the knot. Crochet for the 
trimming at the under point of the net on both sides of the knots 
in the second netted round one round as follows: > 1 sc. before 
the next knot, 1 ch., 1 sc. after the same knot, 60 ch., again 
1 sc. before and 1 sc. after the next knot, between these work 
1ch., 5 ch.; repeat from +; in working the sc. proceed as be- 
fore. Having finished this round, fasten all the long loops to- 
gether in the middle with several stitches, set on a cut ball of 
blue worsted there, as shown by the illustration, and fasten three 
red worsted tassels on the ball. Fasten together every three and 


Fig. 1.—Briack Fictrep Tutte Bepourn Mantitia.—Front. 











three chain stitch 
loops previously cro- 
cheted for the point 
trimming, and or- 
nament them with 
a brass bell. Final- 
ly, work on the up- 
per edge of the net 
with blue worsted 
three rounds of scal- 
lops turned upward 
as follows: Ist 
round.— *« 2 sc. 
separated by 1 ch. 
on both sides of the 
next knot in the net- 
ted round before the 
last, 15 ch. ; repeat 
from *. 2d round. 
—Like the preced- 
ing round, working 
the sc., however, on 
both sides of the 
knot in the last net- 
ted round ; in work- 
ing the sc. of these 
two rounds always 
surround two thread 
bars of the netting 
as in the point trim- 
ming. 3d round.— 
Always alternately 
1 sc. on the next st. 
of the last netted 
round, 15 ch. Un- 
derneath this scal- 
lop trimming run 
two blue worsted 
cords crosswise 
through the netted 
stitches of the ball 
net, and trim the 
ends with red worst- 
ed tassels. 


Black Figured 
Tulle Jacket, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts black fig- 
ured tulle jacket is 
trimmed with a 
black gros grain re- 
vers collar, folds an 
inch and © seven- 
eighths and two inches wide, rolls half an inch wide, and bows of 
black gros grain; and also with black lace edging an inch and 
seven-eighths and two inches and seven-eighths wide. 





Fig. 4.—Srction or Toy Harness.—[See Page 540.] 


Black Figured Tulle Bedouin Mantilla, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts Bedouin mantilla is of figured black tulle. The trimming 
consists of black lace edging an inch and three-quarters and three 
inches and a quarter wide, fringed and box-pleated black gros 
grain ruches two 
inches wide, and 
loops and ends of 
black gros grain rib- 
bon an inch and a 
quarter wide. For 
the mantilla cut 
of figured tulle a 
straight piece eighty 
inches long and 
twenty-eight inches 
and a half wide, and 
slope it off from the 
under to the upper 
edge so that the lat- 
ter is only seventy- 
one inches and a 
quarter long; cut a 
slit thirteen inches 
and a quarter long 
from the under edge 
in the middle of the 
back. Along the 
upper edge of the 
tulle sew the edging 
an inch and three- 
quarters and three 
inches and a quar- 
ter wide (the former = 
is turned upward SS 
and the latter turn- 
ed downward), bor- 
der the free outer 
edge also with edg- 
ing three inches and 
a quarter wide, and 
cover the seam with 
a gros grain ruche. 
Then fold the tulle 
half its length, and 
sew the double ma- 
terial together on 
the upper edge four- 
teen inches and sev- 
en-eighths from the 
fold with several 
stitches, so that a 
Bedouin fold is 
formed. Fourteen 
inches and. seven- 
eighths from the 
middle of the back 
and eight inches and 
a half from the up- 








Fig. 2.—Biack Ficgurep Tutte Bepourn Mantitia.—Back, 











Fig. 2.—Briack Figurep Tutte Jacket.—Front. 


per edge arrange the mantilla in several pleats, and cover the 
layers of pleats with loops and ends of black gros grain ribbon. 
Furnish the mantilla with hooks and eyes on the corners at the 
upper edge for closing, and set on a bow of black gros grain rib- 
bon as shown by the illustration. 


Crochet and Flannel Garters, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 540. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Crocuet Garter. This garter is worked 
with red Saxony wool in sc. (single crochet) on a cord foundation 
crocheted of ch. (chain stitch). The garter is closed with a but- 
ton and loop, and is finished with a bow of red silk ribbon. Cro- 
chet with red Saxony wool the foundation cord of ch. in the 
length required. Then make a foundation of 13 st. (stitch), lay 
on the cord so that the ends hang down equally long, and now 
work, passing over the last foundation st., 1 sc. in the upper vein 
of each foundation st. and on the cord at the same time. At the 


end of the round work 1 ch., + turn the work, and work 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the back veins of each st. in the preceding round, with- 
out paying any attention to the cord; 1 ch. at the end of the round, 
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Turn the work, cross the ends of the cord, and 
work 1 sc. over the double cord on the back vein 
of each stitch in the preceding round (see Fig. 2) ; 
1 ch, at the end of the round, and repeat from 
%* until the garter is of the requisite length. 
On the scallops formed by the cord on both 
lengthwise sides of the garter work * 1 sc. on 
the next scallop, 5 de, (double crochet) on the 
following scallop ; repeat from *. Finish with 
a bow and a button and loop. 

Fig. 3.—EmpromereD Frayne, GARTER. 
This white flannel garter is ornamented in point 
Russe and twisted stitch with red Saxony wool, 
and lined with red silk ; it is closed with a but- 
ton and button-hole. Cut of flannel and silk 
lining each one straight strip an inch and a half 
wide and twelve inches and three-quarters long. 
Button-hole stitch the outer edge of the flannel 
strip, and work the embroidery in point Russe 
and twisted stitch as shown by the illustration. 
On one end of the garter fasten a double tab of 
flannel three inches and a half long and three- 
quarters of an inch wide;, this tab is slightly 
rounded on one end and button-hole stitched on 
the outer edge. At a distance of an inch and 
three-quarters from the other crosswise edge sew 
a flannel band half an inch wide and two inches 
and a half long, which is also button-hole 
stitched. Line the garter with silk, and finish 
with a button and button-hole. 


Skipping-Rope with Braid and Cord Cover. 
See illustration on page 540. 


To make this skipping-' a full-sized section of 
which is shown by The iNustration, take a thick — 
rope, and on one end of it sew five pieces of 
worsted braid of the width shown by the gen 
and a piece of blue worsted cord; then plait the 
through the pieces of braid. Having finished the 
laited work, fasten the ends of the braid and cord. 

nish each end of the skipping-rope with a cut ball 
of blue worsted, or with wooden handles. 


Embroidered Panama Canvas Work-Box, Figs. 
1-3. 


See illustrations on page 540. 


Tas work-box consists of two parts, which are 
joined by a hinge, and between which is also set a 
card-board handle three-quarters of an inch wide, 
which serves to hold the is together when the 
work-box is closed. The original is made of double 
card-board, covered on the inside with a wadded green 
silk lining quilted in diamonds, and on the outside 
with Panama canvas ornamented in point Russe em- 
broidery. Green silk cords ornamented with tassels, 
and an elastic cord loop furnished with a small green 
tassel and a bronze button, complete the work-box. 
Cut first for each half a strip of card-board fifteen 
inches and a quarter long and four inches and a 
quarter wide, and one strip fifteen inches and a half 
long and four inches wide. Cuta slit in each of these 
strips half an inch from one end; then cut three more 
slits, so that regular intervals are formed between all 
the slits (the card-board should only be cut through 
half its thickness, however). Bend the card-board 
along the slits in order to obtain the four-cornered 
shape shown by the illustration, and close it, pasting 
one end half an inch wide under the other. For the 
bottom of each half cut of card-board two square 

ieces of the uisite size and round the corners of 

th pieces slightly. Cover the bottom and rim of the 
narrower piece of card-board on the inside with the 
quilted silk lining, in doing which at the same time 
join both parts ; cover the rim, besides, on the outside 
at the upper edge half an inch wide with green silk. 
The cover for the wider part of card-board is made of 
Panama canvas, which is ornamented in point Russe 
embroidery, as shown by the illustrations, with green 
and black filling silk and with golden-yellow saddler’s 
silk. The edges of the outer cover are finished with 
green silk cord. Slip both pieces of card-board of 
each half covered in this manner into each other, 
having first covered the bottom of the outer piece of 
card-board on the *~-ide with gum-arabic. For the 
handle cut two card-board strips three-quarters of an 
inch wide and fifteen inches and three-quarters long, 
furnish them with cross slits in order to form the 
corners, paste the ends of each strip together, and 
cover the inner strip smoothly with silk and the outer 
strip with an embroidered strip of canvas. Paste the 
narrower strip into the wider one, in doing which slip 
a piece of green silk ribbon an inch and a quarter 
wide, for the hinge, between both strips, through the 
middle between two corners. Fasten the ends of the 
hinge on the upper edge of both parts of the work- 
box. Finish with the cords and tassels as shown by 
the illustration. 


Knitted Square for Coverlets, etc. 
See illustration on page 540, 


Tuts square is worked with white knitting cotton 
and two steel needles in rounds going backward and 
forward. Begin from one corner (see the under 
corner on the Liustration) with a foundation of 3 st. 
(stitch), and going backward and forward on these 
knit three rounds, which appear purled on the right 
side of the work ; “2 the first st. of every round, and 
on the st. before the last in each of these three rounds 
work 2 st.—1 p. (1 stitch purled), 1 k. (1 stitch knit 
plain). 4th round.—Sl. (slip 1 stitch), 2 k., t. t. o. 

thread thrown over), 3k. 5th round,—SL., 2 p., 1k. 
on the t. t. o. in the preceding round (the threads 
«thrown over are always knit off as stitches), 3p. 6th 
round.—SIl.,2k., t. to, 1p. tt 0o,3k. {th round. 
—SL,2p.,8k.,8p. 8th round.—SL, 2 k., t. t.0.,3 p., 
t. to, 8k. 9th round.—SL, 2 p.,5k., 3p. 10th 
round.—SL, 2k., t. t.o0.,5k.,t.t0.,8k. 11th round, 
—Sl, 2p. %k., 8 P. 12th round.—SL, 2 k., t t. o., 
Tp.,t.t.0.,8k. 18th round.—SL, 2 p.,4k.,1p.,4k., 
14th round.—SL, 2k, tt o, 4 Pe} »4p, 
t.t.0.,8k. 15th round.—Sl., 2p.,4k., 8 p.,4k., 8p. 
(it must be observed that the first and last 7 st. of 
every round denoted by an odd number, to the 5ist 
round, are knit exactly like the st. of the 15th round; 
they will not be referred to again in the course of the 
work.) 16th round.—SL, 2k., t. t.0,4p.,8k.,4p., 
t. t.o., 8k. The first and last 8 st. of every round } md 
noted by an even number (the t. t. o. is counted as a 
at.), to the 52d round, are worked like those of the 
16th round, and will therefore not be referred to again. 
17th round.—5 p. 18th round.—5 k. 19th round.— 
8 at tto,1k.,tt0o.,3p. 0th round.—3s k., 3 p. 
gk. det round—4p.tto,8k,tto,4p. 9d 
round.—4 k., 5 au 4k. 28d round.—5 p., t. t.0.,2k., 
twice t. t. 0., 2 together, 1 k., t. t.0.,5p. 24th 
round.—5 k., 8 p., work 8 st. on the twice t. t. o. of 
the preceding round—1 p., 1 k., 1 p.—then 8 p., 5 k. 
25th round.—6 p., 1 st. n. (narrowed ; rT narrow 
in the following manner: sl, the next st., 1 k., draw 
the al. st. over), 5 k., k. 2 together, 6 p- 26th round,— 
6k.,8p.,p.2 togemer, 2p.,6k. 2th round.—7 p., 
let. n., 1st. n., k. together, 7p. 28th round.—7 f . 
P.» 29th round.—3 p., t. t. o., 1 k., t. t.0., 4 p., 
k. 8 together (in doing this always sl. the first st., k. 
the next 2 st. together, and draw the sl. st. over), 4 p., 
tto,1k,t to, 3p. 30th round.—3 k., 3 p..9%k., 
,» 8k. 8ist round.—4 p., t. to.,3k., t. .0., 9 pe 
o., 8k., t. t. 0, 4p. 33d round.—4 k., 5 p., 9 k., 
4 88d d.—5 >., t. t.0., 2k., twice t. t. o., 
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POLLY’S VICTORY. 


A* extemporized stage, a princess lovely as 
the light, a French count, brilliant costumes, 
and acting that is not to be spoken of made up 
the tout-ensemble that delighted the good people 
of Pittston, for one night at least. The pro- 
ceeds were to be devoted to charitable purposes. 
Thump went the canes and umbrellas, and with 
every ‘‘coming on” of Kitty Bessom, the beauty 
of Pittston, such a vigorous clapping of hands 
ensued that one was fain to hold his ears, or be 
deafened with the applause. 

The National Hall was decorated with ban- 
ners. Deacons and doctors and lawyers had 
spent a week on its embellishments. The Pitts- 
ton band had been practicing for months, and 
wound up by playing ‘‘ Hail, Columbia,” in their 
grandest style. 

Very reluctantly the people left the scene of 
entertainment, all talking together. 

The wide green in front was brightened all 
over by the illuminated windows, save where the 
posts and primitive chains made long shadows in 
the grass. 

“*It beats all holler,” said Deacon Simpson ; 
**but I felt sort o’ guilty.” 

“Well, I dunno,” responded Aunt Methuin; 
it’s got up for acharitable puppos ; but I reckon 
taint a gret many removes from a theatre arter 
all. What an awful smart young man that 
French count was! They say he’s a clerk to the 











new store. And I declare for’t if I didn’t feel 
kinder bad for Bob Langton when he was 
a-makin’ love to Kitty, all in gold and scarlet, 
with his bobbin’ white feathers.” 

‘*Wasn’t Kitty just a little witch?” queried 
Libby, the deacon’s daughter: ‘‘she looked so 
sort o’ real pleased. If I’d bin Bob Langton, 
I'd ruther took the count myself than the clod- 
hopper. What a country lad he was, to be sure! 
I never could ’a b’lieved that was Bob, never; 
and the count was so handsome!” 

The crowd n to thin. Sundry vehicles, 
being filled with ‘‘wimmin folks,” drove off at 
& jog-trot pace. 

Pretty little Polly Lee, who had taken the part 
of.a country lassie, stood at the foot of the steps, 
revealing under her carelessly arranged shawl a 
pair of snowy shoulders and the knots of crim- 
son ribbon that adorned her white dress. 

Polly’s little heart was aching, despite the red 
lips and the bright color of her cheeks. For 
that one night, at least, Bob Langton had been 
her lover. Had she lived a century in those few 
ecstatic hours? How she gloated over the thought 
that Bob had been at her very feet! had talked 
all the romantic nonsense in which lovers gen- 
erally indulge as if he meant it, little thinking 
what the light of Polly’s eye, the trembling of 
her hand and voice, all indicated—little dream- 
ing, while he thought it very good acting, and 
looked jealously on at the back of the stage at 
the French count on his pink and silver knees at 
the feet of his own betrothed, that little Polly 
had loved him long before she exchanged her 
pinafores for the maiden’s dresses—had loved 
him with an overwhelming passion that but few 
natures experience. 

‘* Well, it’s all over,” sighed Polly, tying the 
strings of her chip hat under her dimpled chin, 
angry with herself that she said it—that she could 
not crush this unhidden passion that seemed in 
her sweet eyes unmaidenly. 

Suddenly the lights were extinguished, and 
Bob stepped out of the vestibule. 

‘Polly, have you seen Kitty?” he asked. 
*¢She promised to wait for me.” 

‘* T saw her,” said somebody under the lamp- 
post—probably one of Kitty’s rejected suitors. 
**She was a-going home along of that French 
count.” . 

Bob's face grew white as he stood there, and 
he shut his teeth, once, with a click. 

‘* Polly, you’ve a good ways to go,” he said, 
in a voice as calm as before, ‘‘and there’s no 
moon.” 

“Caleb promised to come,” said Polly, peer- 
ing out into the road. 

‘Caleb is old and forgetful,” responded Bob ; 
**so we'll play out the ré/e a few moments lon- 
ger. I go right by the gate, you know.” 

Polly took Bob’s left arm, quite frightened to 
feel the heavy, rapid beating under it, and list- 
ened to his purposeless talk, and was so grieved 
for him that she almost: forgot her own great 
trouble ; for she knew that Bob loved Kitty, and 
she feared that Kitty was not true to Bob—not, 
at least, as she would have been. 

“*Good-night, and good-by, little Polly,” said 
Bob, as they reached the gate that led to Widow 
Lee’s cottage. ‘‘You’ve always been my stead- 
fast friend: you mustn’t forget me, Polly.” 

“Forget you!” half sobbed the girl, who felt 
the meaning in his words. ‘‘Oh, I—never, nev- 
er— 

“No, I’m sure you never will,” Bob respond- 
ed, with a new pang; for in one swift moment 
he divined that this sweet child loved him. 

“You see, Polly,” he went on, in a lower voice, 
‘circumstances may compel me to leave Pitts- 
ton. I've a fine offer from a friend of mine in 
the Melton factories, and very likely I shall ac- 
cept it. If I do, I shall leave in the six-o’clock 
train to-morrow afternoon. Good-night, little 
friend.” And his voice sounded in Polly’s ears 
just as it had in that memorable never-to-be- 
forgotten moment when he had said, in the par- 
lance of the play, how fondly he loved her. 

At all the Pittston breakfast-tables next morn- 
ing the little drama was discussed. Some half 
regretted that they had lent their countenance to 
a play; others recalled the mimic scenes with 
real pleasure ; and still others, would-be critics, 
pointed out defects and laughed at comical mis- 
takes. 

‘*T say, Kitty,” said boisterous Tom Bessom, 
“*T didn’t blame the count for going on as he 
did last night—though it’s my opinion that he’s a 
scalawag in private—for you did look confound- 
edly handsome. I’d have kissed you myself if 
I'd been in his place.” 

‘“* He didn’t kiss me,” said Kitty, offended on 
theinstant. ‘‘ He only seemed to, and you know 
— 

**Now, Kitty—honor bright!” said Tom, in 
such a comical manner that he set the whole ta- 
ble to laughing, and brought flaming roses into 
his sister's cheeks. 

‘* And if Bob wasn’t jealous! My! wasn’t he, 
though ?” cried precocious young William, a bo 
of ten. ‘‘I seen him a-peekin’ in at the bac 
there. I seen his eyes snap!” 

“* Hold your tongue, sonny,” said his mother, 
smartly. ‘‘'The idee of babies like you talking 
that way! I’m sure Kitty only did what she 
had to, and she made the prettiest princess ever 
I saw.” 

‘* How many may you have seen in the course 
of your life, mammy dear?” queried Tom. 

‘*No matter,” was the somewhat tart reply. 
“*T rather think I have seen as many as you 
have. Kitty, do take some toast.” 

‘*T haven’t any appetite, mother,” replied Kit- 
ty, languidly ; and the petted beauty sauntered 
away from the breakfast-table, and going into 
another room, began to set back the somewhat 
disarranged furniture. Then she took up her 
photograph album, and turning to a meek but 
rather handsome face, she stood studying it for 
some moments, 





** He can’t hold a candle to Bob!” 

This inelegant but forcible sentence she re- 
peated, and then started at Will's Tap on the 
window. 

“*T say, sis, the store clerk’s comin 
was Bob; but Bob he saw t’other coon 
into the potecary’s shop to git some sody, I guess 
and steddy his nerves. I tell you Bob looked 
cross!” 

‘* Let him look cross,” muttered Kitty, as she 
smoothed her hair, and cast a rapid glance in 
the mirror. ‘‘I never saw sucha tyrant. He’l] 
scold me, I suppose, for walking home with 
Mr. Loyd. Well, he should have come out 
sooner, not left me the last thing to attend to, 
You're not married yet, Mr. Robert Langton;” 
and, flushed with resentment, looking more 
beautiful than ever, she responded to Mr. Loyd’s 
modest knock. 

That gentleman, with auburn locks freshly 
curled, a spotless tie of the latest fashion, and 
kids that had not been cleaned too often, hoped 
Miss Kitty’s exertion had not been too much for 
her. He had heard on all sides the most charm- 
ing compliments, etc., etc.; to which Kitty re. 
plied graciously, thinking all the time of Bob, 
and what he would say. : 

“‘T thought I must call on my way to the 
store,” said Mr. Loyd, ‘as, rising, he saw the 
album open at his picture. The crimson flew to 
Kitty’s cheeks as she caught his glance. 

‘* What a fool I was!” she exclaimed, men- 
tally. 

‘**Do you know, I think it would be a sweet 
idea to be photographed in character, you and 
I,” he said, his eyes shining, and ill-concealed 
triumph in hismanner. ‘‘I am sure you looked 
every whit a princess: I never saw better dress- 
ing on any stage. I think I will act upon that 
idea,” he continued, seeing that Kitty remained 
silent ; ‘and if you will allow me, Miss Kitty—” 

**T wouldn’t be taken in that costume for a 
kingdom!” blurted Kitty. ‘‘I’m sure I should 
feel foolish every time | looked at the picture.” 

Her vehemence silenced him, and after a few 
more commonplaces he left, wondering what had 
come over Miss Kitty. 

‘This had come over her: the remembrance 
of Bob in his smock-frock and top-boots, his 
straw hat and whip in hand—nothing of all 
this had detracted from the nobility of his ap- 
pearance. 

‘* And yet he sha’n’t tyrannize,” she muttered, 
conscious that she was too willing to exonerate 
her lover, and almost ready to apologize, but yet 
determined to rule her little kingdom still. She 
trembled when she heard his step, but drew her 
head. up haughtily and pressed her lovely lips 
together. 

**Good-morning, Kitty!” said Bob, and her 
quick ear detected the constraint in his voice: so 
she steeled her heart. 

‘*T met Mr. Loyd at the gate,” he said; and 
now it was not constraint, but passion, that 
changed the rich tones. 

“Yes, he has been here,” Kitty said, quietly. 

‘*He’s a fool!” cried Bob, and threw his hat 
violently on the table. The album had not been 
shut. He had never liked seeing that simpering 
face in the same book with his own; now he 
took the leaf in his hand and rudely tore it out. 

‘*There!” exclaimed Bob, reducing card and 
page to atoms; ‘‘ that’s what I'll do to him if he 
isn’t careful.” 

Bob looked magnificent, and Kitty thought so 
for all her anger; but she was angry. 

*¢T wouldn’t act like a madman if I was jeal- 
ous,” she said, passionately. 

Bob calmed himself in a moment, and by a 
mighty effort. 

**TIt was foolish,” he said, with a strange 
smile: ‘‘not at all like me, was it? Kitty, I’m 
come to say good-by. You promised me on 
your honor that you would never let that fellow 
go home with you again. What must he think 
of you, seeing that he knows you are engaged 
to me? However, that’s all over; I made up 
my mind this morning. ‘The woman who de- 
liberately breaks her promise is no wife for me. 
Good-by, Kitty; I'm off to-night. You won't 
see me in Pittston again; and I wish you joy 
of your new conquest.” 

A word might have changed him, but Kitty 
could not speak. A frightful dizziness seized 
her, though she was conscious of holding out 
her hand mechanically; and when her mother 
came to look for her, she found her all huddled 
up on the sofa, utterly unconscious. 

At the dépét that night Bob met little Polly. 
She had come down, with her brother, to send a 
letter by him, and she slipped a little bouquet 
of heart’s-ease in his hand. ; 

“‘That’s the girl I should have loved,” he 
said to himself, bitterly ; ‘‘ but oh, my God! my 
heart is bound up in Kitty Bessom, and she has 
played me false. But I'll forget her, so help 
me Heaven!” 

“Tf ever you want a friend, Polly, remember 
me,” said Bob, and sprang on the train. 

Pittston heard of him no more. There was 
a rumor that Kitty Bessom was engaged to Mr. 
Loyd, but nobody really knew. jf 

‘Two years had passed, and Bob said often to 
himself that he had unlearned his lesson. One 
day, when he was in the overseer’s room, & card 
was brought to him. He read the name: his 
whole face brightened. Hurrying down stairs, 
he entered the office. 

He saw a small, womanly figure, her head 
turned away from the light, and by her side sat 
a boy not half grown. 3 : 

‘Why, Polly!” he said, in the old rich voice 
that had once made such sweet music in Pitts- 
ton choir. ‘‘ You don’t know how really glad I 
am to see you! Why, child, you look thin and 
sick !” 

‘“‘Yes, Mr. Langton, I have been quite ill, 
and so has little Harry; but we are both well 
now. You know you said once if ever I want- 
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ed a friend, I must remember you. Well”— 

she made a little pause—‘* mother is dead, and 

—and—Caleb would go to the poor-house. So 
we are, you see.” 

a aK peor EY but she restrained her 

My dear little friend !” exclaimed Bob, rue- 

fully, a world of sympathy in his honest eyes. 

«¢ And I thought I might get a place in the 
mills,” she added, unsteadily. : 

“Yes, yes,” said Bob, reflectively; ‘‘I have 
it: just the thing for you—light, easy work. 
You shall board with Mrs. Crisp, over the way, 
and Harry shall go to school. How will that 
a Mr. Langton!” cried Polly, with a great 
sob, and hid her face in her hands. 

‘Well, it’s all settled,” said Bob, who had 
turned away fora moment. ‘‘ Let us try to look 
things bravely in the face, my little friend.” 

So Polly found a home and easy work, and 
Bob found himself thinking of her. The old 
conviction forced itself upon him: it was she he 
should have loved; and seeing often her gentle 
face, with its timid soft brown eyes, there grew 
in his heart the sweetest sympathy, so near akin 
to love that it deceived him. 

One day he asked Polly to marry him. He 
had taken her for a walk, and they had strolled 
together into the edge of the sweet-smelling 
woods, where the checker-berry peeped up from 
the mosses at their feet. Poor little Polly had 
just been saying to herself, ‘‘ Why won't he speak 
of Kitty ?” 

‘¢T think I could make you happy, little Pol- 
ly—I am sure I could. My circumstances are 
very easy. I have earned a home, and you will 
be to me the sweetest, most constant companion 
that ever man could have,” said Bob. 

Polly clasped her hands, and felt as if her 
heart would leap from her bosom. Oh, what a 
life spread out before her!—what love, what 
hopes, what rich fulfillments! Never had might- 
ier temptation beset a human bosom. She 
paused a moment, then turned round, the light 
of victory shining in her gentle eyes. 

‘Why won't you speak of Kitty ?” she asked. 

He started. The tell-tale blood flew to his 
cheeks, his brow. She could see him tremble 
from head to foot. 

“Kitty is’—nothing to me, he tried to say, 
but could not—‘‘is buried, or married, for all I 
know,” he answered, in a harsh voice. 

‘‘No; Kitty Bessom is neither married nor 
buried,” said brave Polly, steadily. ‘* Misfor- 
tune has overtaken her, as it did me. Her fa- 
ther lost his farm, and it’s killed him; her moth- 
er died soon after; her oldest brother went to 
sea; and Willy is in a store. Oh, Sir, perhaps I 
should not tell it, but I know that ever since you 
left her senseless that morning she has been very 
sorry and very true. I know she would come 
here to the mills but for her pride; I know”’— 
dear little Polly! her voice trembled now—‘‘ she 
has refused some good offers of marriage, be- 
cause—because her heart was not her own to 
give. Oh, ought I to tell you all this ?—have La 
right to plead her cause ?” 

**You blessed little angel!” he murmured, 
brokenly. 

** And she is living out—sweet and beautiful 
as she is—a servant; and she will live so all her 
life, working hard for others, unless—unless—” 

Polly broke down. Bob had never been so 
moved in his life. The old sweet love had rushed 
back upon his soul. 

‘**But I have asked vou to be my wife,” he 
said, in a low, almost indistinct voice. 

‘* And I say no! a thousand times no!” sobbed 
Polly. ‘* Let me be always your friend—yours 
and hers. Kitty is noble; noble enough even 
for you.” She faltered, then added, in even 
tones: ‘‘ Did you know it was getting very dark ? 
I must go home, Mr. Langton; Harry will be 
wondering about me.” 

And months after, when Kitty Langton knelt 
down to call blessings upon her husband, and 
Polly bowed the knee in her own lonely, humble 
home, there was a crown upon each beautiful 
head, but Polly’s was the brightest. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonpDeENT. | 


E can already foresee that no radical 
’ change will be made in ladies’ dresses dur- 
ing the coming winter. The trial has been made 
and has failed, and there is no likelihood that a 
second attempt will soon be essayed. For six 
months, at least, the double skirt will continue 
to be worn, with the under-skirt long or short, 
according to circumstances. Polonaises and 
over-skirts appear to too good advantage by the 
side of single skirts, and are too well adapted to 
tasteful combinations of materials and colors, 
to be easily abandoned; they appear in all the 
dresses that are being made for the autumn and 
winter, with short skirts for the street, and 
trains for dinners and evenings. 

And as harmony is essential in the toilette, as 
long as dresses are puffed and trimmed, it is im- 
possible that bonnets should be low and coiffures 
plain. ‘The hair will continue to be drawn back 
from the face and massed on the top of the head 
in a volume more apparent than real, since the 
tresses are wound over light crépes. There is 
also, but only for young girls, what is called the 
natural style. The front hair is rolled back over 
crepes and braided, the braids crossing each 
other in the nape of the neck; the back hair is 
curled its whole length, and falls gracefully 
behind. _ But this coiffure, I repeat, is only for 
young girls; for all other ages the hair is built 
Up In a tall structure on the top of the head, and 
crowned with a bonnet resembling a saucepan. 

The costumes of the last three reigns before 
the Revolution—Louis XIV., Louis XV., and 
souls XVI.—still set the law of fashion. As I 








have said before, the stay of the Assembly at 
Versailles has something to do with this, as it 
gives the fashionable world an opportunity to 
compare the grace, richness, and fancifulness of 
these costumes, as displayed in the historical pic- 
tures there, with the shabbiness and ugliness of 
the dresses of the Restoration, and even of the 
monarchy of 1830. From the age of Louis 
XIV., and from the Grand Monarch himself, we 
have borrowed the large square vests, from that 
of Louis XV. the Pompadour stuffs and high 
coiffures, and from that of Louis XVI. the 
polonaises, which at that time were called dé- 
shabillés. It has been the merit of our day to 
fuse these toilettes and gracefully combine their 
best features. 

We will describe some of the autumn toilettes. 
Here is a costume made of two fabrics—plain 
black faye, and faye with a white ground thick- 
ly covered with Pompadour designs. The skirt 
is composed of perpendicular bands of black faye 
four inches wide, alternating with strips of the 
white figured faye of the same width ; no trim- 
ming. Polonaise of white faye with Pompadour 
designs, trimmed with a pleated flounce of black 
faye, and draped quite high on the hips. I have 
seen the same suit of écru faye with Pompadour 
designs combined with black faye. 

A suit of black faye with a polonaise, design- 
ed for a stout lady, had a skirt trimmed with a 
simulated flounce; that is, bands of écru silk 
were set on the lower edge in such a manner as 
to outline large pleats. The polonaise of the 
same material was tight-fitting on the back and 
loose in front. ‘The bottom of the front was 
trimmed with a narrow pleated flounce of the 
same faye. The polonaise was closed from the 
throat to the bottom with écru buttons, em- 
broidered with silk, and was trimmed from the 
hips and across the bottom of the back with very 
wide écru fringed guipure, made of thread. 

A strange fashion which has sprung up within 
the last few days, and which, we hope, is not 
destined to last long, is faded flowers. Former- 
ly, ‘when a flower had run its course on a bonnet 
it was thrown aside, and returned to dust, like 
all the rest of mortality. Now, the more with- 
ered a flower looks the more it is prized. Mar- 
guerites with tarnished hearts, withered roses, 
dahlias rusted by decay—all these are admira- 
bly imitated by the Parisian flower-makers, who 
are the first artists in the world in this specialty. 
But it is difficult to understand what satisfaction 
can be found in these decaying flowers, of which 
head-dresses are composed for the reunions that 
will be held in the chateaux and country-seats 
in the months of October and November, and 
with which bonnets are being trimmed at this 
moment. It is a depraved taste, against which 
every woman ought to protest, instead of propa- 
gating it. Ripe fruits—cherries, strawberries, 
raspberries, etc. — are also used for the trim- 
mings of bonnets and head-dresses. I should 
not complain so much of fruits, did I not fear 
that they might be followed by vegetables, Did 
not the ladies during the last years of the reign 
of Louis XVI. adorn their heads with bunches 
of radishes, young carrots, and small beets and 
turnips ? 

The only innovation worthy of note that is 
likely to appear for the next season is large 
cloaks, and even these will not be universally 
adopted. In this day of popular suffrage the 
majority rules. Large cloaks are excellent for 
those who ride in carriages, but very incon- 
venient for those who have no carriage, and 
whose equipage is represented solely by an um- 
brella and a pair of overshoes. Now as there 
are a great many more who go on foot than ride 
in a carriage, large cloaks will remain an excep- 
tional fashion. ‘They will therefore appear, per- 
haps, but will probably speedily vanish ; for it is 
worthy of remark that ladies, however elegant, 
quickly abandon a fashion that is not followed 
by all womankind. The majority henceforth 
will rule, and the problem to be resolved in dress 
is to find garments graceful in shape, but easily 
adapted to all ranks in life, and to modify them 
according to the degree of wealth, while retain- 
ing the general characteristics which render 
them universal. This is the secret of the suc- 
cess of suits, and especially of the polonaise, 
which may be made of linen as well as of silk, 
satin, and velvet, and trimmed with cotton 
braid, or with rich lace and passementerie. 

I have much more faith in the success of the 
cloth redingotes and the silk douillettes which 
are being made for next winter, and which are 
well calculated to suit the present taste. ‘The 
cloth redingote may be worn with any kind of 
skirt, and is nothing more than a flat polonaise 
without drapery. The douillette is of the same 
character, and soft, warm, and pleasant to wear. 
It is made either of silk or velvet, and is wadded 
and lined with silk, adjusted in the back and 
loose in front. When the douillettes are of vel- 
vet, they are trimmed with rich silk lace and 
passementerie. ‘They are also made of cash- 
mere, in which case they are trimmed with wool- 
en lace, or simply with wide worsted braid. 

One of the most original dresses that I have 
seen for the coming season has a skirt of réséda 
green faye, trimmed with three flounces, with a 
border and heading of velvet of the same color, 
but a darker shade. Redingote of velvet, like 
the border of the flounces. The redingote, waist 
and skirt, is cut in one piece, but entirely flat, 
without drapery or looping, and is embroidered 
with silk of the same color as the skirt, and con- 
sequently lighter than the velvet. The designs 
of the embroidery divide the garment into slen- 
der columns, so as to form large leaves rounded 
at the bottom. Pluck the petals of a dahlia and 
arrange them side by side on a sheet of paper, 
and you will have an idea of the form of this 
redingote. On the lower edge it forms round- 
ed points, corresponding to the dimensions of 
the divisions made by the designs. The latter 
branch upward from these points and spread 





out in gabs. The same embroidery is repeated 
in miniature on the waist, the broad cuffs, and 
the short, bouffant sleeves which are set at the 
top of the long sleeves. The redingote is open 
in front over the skirt, and is edged with a rou- 
leau of the material of the latter. It is raised 
up a little from underneath, so as to be bouttant 
on the hips. EMMELINE Raymonp. 





REQUIESCAT. 
More was buried with you, love, 
Than just the beautiful clay 
You left to chill the passionate kiss 
When you passed from our life away. 


More was buried with you, love, 
Than the spring of your young renown, 
And the glow of the fresh green laurel leaves 
That were weaving to make your crown. 


More was buried with you, love, 
Than golden hopes and dreams— 

Than all the glittering halo hung 
Round a true heart’s noble schemes. 


For oh! when the heavy sods lay straight, 
In the black December weather, 

The light of a home and the strength of a life 
Were left ‘neath their weight together. 


There were many around your grave, love, 
With an honest tear and prayer, 

But one, as she knelt beside it, knew 
Her youth, too, rested there. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HORT excursions have many advantages 
over long ones; and as there are thousands 
in the city who have, to be sure, some spare 
time and money, but can not leave their daily 
duties for any length of time during the summer, 
they might as well look at the matter philosoph- 
ically, and see how they can obtain the great- 
est amount of restful recreation in the circum- 
stances. We do not propose to give a list of all 
the delightful places within a short distance of 
New York city which may be visited in a single 
day, for they are many; but an hour spent in 
studying up the vicinity of our city would be 
time well employed. A dozen charming trips 
could be quickly planned; and to take one a 
week would greatly refresh and invigorate those 
who can not make long absences from business. 
Moreover, a dozen of such excursions, judicious- 
ly planned, need not cost as much as a single 
week at a fashionable watering-place. The 
North and the East rivers afford a passage-way 
to numerous pleasant localities within an hour’s 
sail; a dip in the cool, oe eye a is easily 
attainable; and Prospect Park, in Brooklyn, and 
our own Central Park present finer landscape 
views, purer air, and more romantic walks than 
most summer resorts. We do not half appreci- 
ate our Park. <A drive of about five miles may 
be taken in one of the Central Park carriages 
for twenty-five cents; a sail of nearly a mile 
around the lovely lake costs ten cents; strolling 
through the Ramble is delightful ; and refresh- 
ments are furnished in various parts of the Park 
at a reasonable rate. None need complain that 
summer recreation is not within their reach. 





The resident population of Cape May City is 
about fifteen hundred, and the summer visitors 
are variously estimated from eight to ten thou- 
sand. Cape May is about eighty miles from 
Philadelphia. 





Those who are unable to procure ice may find 
it useful to know that if a jar or pitcher filled 
with water be surrounded with one or more 
folds of coarse cotton, and be constantly wet, 
the evaporation of the water will hospi off the 
heat from the inside, and reduce it to a low tem- 
perature. In India and other tropical countries 
where ice can not be procured this expedient is 
common. 





The systematic visiting among the poor of 
this city has developed numerous cases of dis- 
tressing poverty and sickness. Some of the 
money which has been contributed to the Chil- 
dren’s Fund has been most wisely appropriated 
to the relief of sick children. Many of the cases 
reported are exceedingly distressing. Such cases 
as the following are not unusual ones, but sim- 
ply of the most common kind: In a garret of a 
wretched frame house was found Mrs. C—, 
with three children, aged respectively five years, 
three years, and seven weeks old, and their great- 
grandmother, aged seventy-five years. The fa- 
ther had been subject to epilepsy, and was last 
week taken to the Lunatic Asylum on Black- 
well’s Island. Previous to being taken there he 
had fallen down stairs in an epileptic fit while 
having in his arms the second child, Teresa, 
aged three years. The fall brought upon the 
child a sickness which might have ended fatally 
but for the fact coming under the notice of the 
Times missionaries, who caused the case to be 
given in charge ofa physician. Nourishing food 
was also supplied to the mother and the chil- 
dren, and strengthening medicines to the great- 
grandmother to enable her to assist in taking 
care of the sick child while the mother was en- 
gaged at her work. One feature was noticeable 

n this case—that every thing about the house, 
though of the poorest description, was scrupu- 
lously clean. Another family consisted of fa- 
ther, mother, and seven children, all living in 
four rooms on the top floor of a tenement-house. 
Two children lay sick with the measles, and two 
others were somewhat affected by the heat. The 
mother, as the father was absent at his work as 
a picture-frame maker, had her hands full with 
her sick little ones, and could do but little to 
relieve them. A sad case was found in Ludlow 
Street. A man who was formerly a cigar-maker 
has for twenty months been sick with consump- 
tion and rheumatism. For a long time the wife 
managed to support the home, but recently she 
was taken sick, with but little promise of ever 
getting well again. Their three young children 
would have been entirely without care, and per- 
haps without food, but. for the kindness of the 
neighbors. The case of the sick woman was 
placed in the hands of a physician, and measures 
were taken to relieve the little ones. We might 
mention hundreds of cases similar to these, and 








many even far more distressing. It is evident 
a good work is now being done by the systcim 
of relief for the sick which has been recently in- 
stituted. 





Correspondents in London complain of the 
‘tropical’? weather with the thermometer at 
75°, and say they have soothed their sweltering 
misery by thinking how much worse off they 
would have been in New York. We should 
think so. However, English habits of life are 
all based on the idea that the climate is cold and 
uncongenial, and when hot days come nobody 
is prepared for them. People there do not be- 
gin business until the sun is pretty high, and 
the very busiest period is mid-day. And then 
they do not don light summer clothing, as Amer- 
icans- do; _consequently in crowded London, 
with its brick walls, the heat is more suffocating 
than in a purer atmosphere. 





Two hundred and fifty workmen are constant- 
roar on the new post-office in New York 
city. 





One Professor Hermann, of the University of 
Zurich, confesses that the great number of fe- 
male students at Zurich—there are about eighty 
in the university—*‘fills him with apprehen- 
sions.”” Apparently he has been alarmed by the 
brilliant graduation of Miss Atkins,an English 
lady, who recently received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine. 





Among the prominent churches at Long 
Branch are, the Sea-side Chapel, built under the 
auspices of the Reformed Church; the Star of 
the Sea, a neat little chapel, built for the accom- 
modation of Roman Catholic worshipers ; the 
St. James (Episcopal) Chapel; and the Centenary 
(Methodist Episcopal) Church, one mile from the 
beach, where President Grant and family attend 
regularly. The Village Church is a pretty little 
structure, and has a large congregation. The 
Long Branch Baptist Mission have a meeting- 
room in Music Hall. 





A vivacious correspondent of the Evening Mail 
thus describes the effect of a Newport fog: 


“T shall never forget a drive on the Ocean Road, not 
long since, when suddenly, out of the beautiful sea, 
clouds of vapor came and swept over the land and us, 
leaving cur horses’ heads hardly visible. Kate wore a 
spotless jaunty white driving jacket, and a hat on 
which wild flowers of every hue encircled the crown. 
The fog settled on us in great drops, and soon from 
the pretty hat little streams of red, blue, yellow, and 
green meandered over the blonde hair and down the 
white jacket. A scarlet poppy rained great drops of 
blood on nose and cheek and chin, and the child im- 
agined she had been shot in the head by an unknown 
hand. I think nobody ever takes cold in these fogs, 
and they are styled healthy, and the regular thing to 
say is, ‘ Nice, isn’t it?’ and 1 say, ‘ No, it isn’t!” 





Brain-workers need holidays. The masses 
who depend mainly upon their physical exer- 
tions for a livelihood are apt to fancy that mind- 
work is light labor. This is a great mistake. 
No kind of toil more rapidly exhausts the bodi- 
ly energies than incessant thought. Happiest, 
healthiest, most likely to live long and to en- 
joy life, are they who judiciously blend intellect- 
ual with mechanical exercise. With that del- 
icate and wonder-working organ, the brain, all 
the elements of the body—*‘ marrow, bones, and 
all’? —directly sympathize. Delicious are its 
seasons of perfect rest, when the cares and trou- 
bles of business are cast aside, and nothing is 
permitted to intermeddle with its dreamy trance, 
and Sabbaths are the God-ordained holidays of 
the brain. 





Midsummer heat is often severe, even in the 
Northern cities of the United States. But let 
us not complain when we remember that in 
Thibet, in Central Asia, the intense heat often 
reaches 150° in the daytime, while at night it is 
really cold. In Senegal, Africa, on the island of 
Guadeloupe, in the West Indies, and in the Great 
Desert of Sahara, the temperature often rises to 
130°. The plagues and pestilences of Persia are 
engendered by an atmosphere heated to 125°, 
while in Calcutta and in Central America the 
mercury reaches 120°. Some of the interior 
valleys of California have a maximum tempera- 
ture of 110°, and in some parts of Utah Territory 
105° is the midsummer heat. The extreme sum- 
mer heat in Montreal is often 103°—as high as 
that of the deserts of Arabia. The summer limit 
in New York State is 102°; the scale goes down- 
ward till we come to bleak Nova Zembla, where, 
in these midsummer days, the mercury does not 
rise above 34°. 





A writer in Nature asserts that he has suffered 
from skin diseases caused by impurities in 
brown Windsor-soap. He further states that 
most of the brown Windsor-soap in market is 
made from bone grease—an article that has in 
almost all cases reached a stage of incipient pu- 
trefaction before it is made into soap. In addi- 
tion to this, splinters from the putrid bone are 
almost always present, and these scratch the 
skin and introduce poisonous matter. Soap- 
making should be investigated. 





There are scores of so-called remedies for sea- 
sickness. Sometimes one is efficacious, some- 
times another, and often none of them do any 

ood. Still it is always well for those at sea to 
snow how seasickness may be alleviated and 
possibly prevented. Sir James Alderson, in dis- 
cussing this subject, says that it is not only nec- 
essary to take a recumbent position, but also to 
lie in the right direction. A person lying down 
with the feet toward the bows of a ship is, while 
it descends in pitching, in the same position as 
a person in a swing descending forward, in which 
case we have seen that sickness is produced by 
blood being forced upon the brain. On the con- 
trary, a person lying down with his head toward 
the bow is, during the descent of the ship, in 
the position of one descending backward in a 
swing, in which case the pressure by the blood 
will be toward the feet, and therefore relief, 
rather than an inconvenience, will be experi- 
enced, the tendency being to reduce the natural 
supply of blood to the brain. It is necessary 
not only to lie down, but to do so with the 
head to the bows, and it is highly desirable that 
this position should be assumed before the ship 
begins to move. There is asecondary advantage 
to be gained by closing the eyes, and so —s 
out the confusion arising from the movement 0 
surrounding objects. 
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WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES. 
See illustration on page 545. 

Fig. 1.—Watxine Suir. This striking toi- 
lette is an early indication of fall costumes. 
Skirt of dark reddish-bronze silk, trimmed with 
a kilt pleating set on in curves, and surmounted 
by two gathered flounces separated by three 
rather wide bias folds. Over-skirt of very pale 

1 gray cashmere, closed in front with black 
uttons. The front of the over-skirt is edged 
with kilt pleating of the material, headed with 
a narrow fold edged on each side with black 
cord. A long leaf-shaped tab on each side of 
the over-skirt extends far below the front. A 
large bow, with ends of silk like the under-skirt, 
scalloped on the edge and trimmed with two 
rows of cord, finishes the tab, as shown by the 
illustration. ‘The back of the over-skirt forms a 
large pouf. Basque of the same material as the 
over-skirt, edged with an embroidered strip, and 
farnished with wide brown silk scalloped revers, 
which are closed with buttons and button-holes. 
Pale pearl gray silk, trimmed with a feather and 
ribbons of the same shade. Brown boots of the 
color of the under-skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Eveninc Dress. Trained skirt of 
lilas-ancien silk, richly embroidered with silk of 
the same tint, and trimmed on the sides from 
the waist to the bottom with seven gathered 
ruffles of a deeper tint, with a scalloped edge 
and embroidered heading of the first shade. 
Two broad ribbons of the deeper tint, edged 
with a lighter ruffle, pass from the side trim- 
things, and are tied in the back of the skirt, 
forming a pouf. The Pompadour waist and 
short tablier edged with white lace are of the 
deeper tint, as is also the upper part of the flow- 
ing sleeve. The lower part of the sleeve is also 
of the lighter silk, and is trimmed with a band 
and bow of the deeper shade. Straw-colored 
gloves. Gold necklace, medallion, and ear-rings. 
Hair bow of the lighter shade of lilac. 





(Continued from No. 31, page 515.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avruor or “Tar Lovers or Arpen,” “Lapy Avup- 
Ley’s SEORET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XIX.—( Continued.) 
RICHARD REDMAYNE’S RETURN. 


He lost no time. Up to London as fast as an 
express train could carry him, from one railway 
station to another in a rapid hansom, at London 
Bridge terminus just in time to catch the train 
for Tunbridge, from Tunbridge homeward in a 
fly. He could scarcely sit quietly in the vehicle, 
as the familiar hedge-rows went by him, so eager 
was he to arrive at the end of his journey. ‘“‘I 
could walk faster than this,” he said to himself; 
and this impatience so grew upon him at last 
that he called to the driver to stop, got out hur- 
riedly, and paid and dismissed him within a mile 
of Brierwood. 

He felt freer when he stood alone amidst the 
still evening landscape. It was sunset—a sun- 
set in early summer after a cloudless day. ‘The 
western sky was like a sea of gold, and over all 
the heaven there was a pale tinge of rose-color. 
There were woods near at hand, and even in his 
feverish haste Richard Redmayne stopped for a 
minute or so to listen to the song of a nightin- 
gale—a new sound to him after those musicless 
forests yonder, with only the sharp ringing note 
of the bell-bird, or the mocking tones of the laugh- 
ing jackass. ‘There was not a shorn elm in the 
hedge-row that he did not recognize. How fa- 
miliar, how sweet the scene was! If he had come 
across that waste of waters only for this, his voy- 
age would hardly have seemed profitless. The 
landscape moved him as if it had been a living 
soul—a human creature he had fondly loved. 

But it was not for this he had returned ; it was 
for Grace’s sake, and for hers only. On every 
other account it would have suited him better to 
remain yonder, and set his new estate going. 
His homesickness had been only a yearning to 
see that one beloved face, to feel the gentle touch 
of that one dear hand. 

A quarter of an hour’s rapid walking brought 
him in front of the old house. There it stood, 
stout and substantial as when he left it, a goodly 
homestead, untouched by wind or weather, with 
the sturdy air of hale old age. The garden was 
all abloom with flowers; there were flower pots 
on the window-sills — bow-pots, his mother had 
called them—and the upper casements stood 
open. He looked up at the windows of his 
daughter's room, half hoping to catch a glimpse 
of her bright head above the geraniums and mign- 
onette ; but he could see nothing. Every thing 
about the house looked orderly and prosperous ; 
he heard the geese screaming and the turkeys 
gobbling in the farm-yard, and that deep lowing 
of cows which has always something awful in it. 
All things were very fair in the golden evening 
light. If there were trouble in store for him, 
the outward aspect of his home gave him no hint 
of that trouble. 

At the last moment, with his hand upon the 
bell, he changed his mind. He had given them 
no notice of his return by letter. He would go 
round to the back, slip in quietly through the 
garden, and take them all by surprise. 

And Grace? He could fancy her shriek of 
joy, her wild rush into his outspreadarms. The 
picture was in his mind as he went round by a 
narrow strip of orchard into the garden behind 
the house. It had never entered into his 
thoughts that there could be any thing amiss, 

All was very still; the day’s work was over ; 
it was the one delicious hour of breathing-time 
before supper—the hour in which even Aunt 
Hannah's tongue was wont to be at rest, while 





she sat with folded hands and slumbered—an 
hour in-which the fumes of Uncle James's pipe 
ascended like incense burned before the shrine 
of the goddess Hestia. 

The parlor window was wide open; he went’ 
up to it softly over the close-cut grass, and look- 
edin. Yes, his brother and sister-in-law sat in 
the very attitudes he had fancied: James Red- 
mayne, smoking with a solemn face, his legs 
stretched on a chair, and a huge silk handker- 
chief spread over his knees. He looked older 
and a shade more care-worn, the wanderer 
thought. Aunt Hannah slept in her stiff-backed 
wooden arm-chair by the empty hearth, and on 
her face too there were signs of care. 

‘*If I hadn't seen the grass as I came along, 
I should have thought from Jim's face there was 
a bad look-out for the hay,” Richard Redmayne 
said to himself. 

But where was Grace? 

In her own room, perhaps, making some bit 
of finery for her next Sunday’s adornment, or 
reading a novel in the best parlor, or in the gar- 
den. He glanced behind him, but could see no 
light dress flitting by the distant flower borders, 
or between the gray old trunks of the apple- 


trees. 

It. chilled him a little. The delay would be 
but a few moments, doubtless. She was some- 
where near at hand, and would fly to him like a 
mad thing at the sound of his voice; but he had 
so languished to see her that the briefest delay 
was a kind of disappointment. 

‘* Jim,” he said, gently, not wishing 'to awaken 
Aunt Hannah too suddenly from her slumbers. 

James Redmayne let his long church-warden 
pipe slip through his fingers. 

‘* My God!” he cried, ‘‘is it a ghost ?” 

‘* A very substantial one, old fellow—thirteen 
stone in the saddle. It’s your affectionate broth- 
er Richard in the flesh, and sharp-set enough to 
enjoy an honest English supper presently.” 

He stepped lightly across the low window-seat 
into the room. 

‘* Where's Gracey ?” 

Dusk as it was, he saw the white change on 
his brother’s face, the awful look which Hannah 
Redmayne turned upon him as she opened her 
eyes and beheld him standing there. 

‘* Where’s my daughter ?” he cried, sharply. 

The dead silence that followed turned his 
heart to stone. Those two scared faces, the 
white dumb lips of his brother, and the silence 
were enough. 

‘*Is she dead?” he asked, in a low, hoarse 
voice; ‘‘is she dead? Speak out, can’t you, 
and have done with it!” 

Aunt Hannah was the first to find courage to 
speak. 

‘*She is not dead, Richard—at least we have 
no cause to think so. She may be well and 
happy, for any thing we know. But, oh, dear 
dear, dear! didn’t you get James’s letter, telling 
you every thing, with a copy of the letter she 
wrote to me when she went away ?” 

‘* When she went away !” repeated the father, 
sternly ; ‘‘when she went away! I thought I 
left her in your care, Hannah Redmayne?” 

** And God knows I took good care of her, 
Richard. But could I help it, if she had the 
heart to deceive me—to steal away one dark 
morning, without leaving a trace of where she 
was gone? But you must have got the letter, 
surely ?” 

‘*T got no letter after the one about the hop- 
ping. I was out of the way of letters; and I 
thought my daughter was safe with you. Do 
you think I would have left her, woman, if I 
hadn’t thought that ?” 

He dropped heavily into a chair, and sat look- 
ing at them with an awful face. He who had 
been all life and eagerness five minutes ago seem- 
ed changed into a man of stone. 

‘* What has become of my child?” he said, in 
the same stern, accusing tone. ‘‘ Begin at the 
beginning. She is not dead; but she is gone. 
When did she go, and how ?” 

‘¢On the 11th of last November, secretly, steal- 
ing away one morning at seven o’clock, when we 
were all busy. But her letter will tell you the 
most. We know s0 little.” 

Mrs. James went to a side-table where there 
was a huge mahogany desk, which she unlocked, 
and from which she took Grace’s poor little let- 
ter. It had been read and re-read many times. 
The folds of the paper were almost worn through. 
Richard Redmayne read it aloud twice over, rap- 
idly the first time, then very slowly. 

** Well!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ a runaway marriage; 
there’s not so much harminthat. ‘I shall write 
to my father by the next mail to beg his forgive- 
ness.’ I missed her letter, poor child, along with 
my other letters. But why should the marriage 
be secret? and who the devil did she run away 
with ?” 

‘There was only one person ever suspected— 
a Mr. Walgry. She says in her letter that she 
was going to marry a gentleman, and he is the 
only gentleman she knew.” 

‘*How did she come to know him ?” 

**He came here to lodge last summer. Mr. 
Wort recommended him.” 

‘*Came here to lodge!” roared Richard Red- 
mayne. ‘*‘Who gave you leave to turn Brier- 
wood into a lodging-house ?” 

“Tt was to oblige Mr. Wort, and to make a 
twenty-pound note to help you on, Richard. He 
was a perfect gentleman.” 

‘**____ you!” eried the farmer, with a tremen- 
dous oath. ‘‘ A perfect gentleman; and he stole 
my daughter! A perfect gentleman ; and he has 
ruined my daughter !” 

Mrs. James pointed to the letter. 

‘She was going away to be married,” she fal- 
tered. 

‘*Going away to be married! As if every one 
didn’t know that old story! Is there any thing 
easier than for a villain to promise that? And 
my darling, that was little more than a child, 
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and knew no more than a child! Keep out of 
my way, woman!” cried Rick Redmayue, rising 
suddenly, with his hands and arms twitching con- 
vulsively. ‘‘ Keep out of my way, for I feel as 
if I could murder you!” 

Hannah went down on her knees before him. 
She was not a woman to be easily moved, but 
she had a heart. 

‘*Tf I had act or part in this trouble, Rick,” 
she said, piteously, ‘‘ may God and you forgive 
me! He knows I tried to do my duty, and that I 
loved that poor child truly. As I have a soul to 
be saved, I did every thing for the best. I trust- 
ed Grace.” 

‘* Yes, and brought a stranger into her home, 
and trusted him.” 

**T had John Wort’s word for his character.” 

** And to please John Wort you made Brier- 
wood a lodging-house, and brought about my 
daughter’s ruin.” 

‘*Why should you look at it on the darkest 
side, Richard?” asked Mrs. James, who for her 
own part had never since Grace's flight taken 
any but the darkest view of the subject. But to 
console this grief-stricken man she was ready to 
affect a hopefulness she had never felt. 

‘*Has she written to you since she went 


py, do you think she would have been silent ?” 

There was no answer to that question. 

‘* Was she so ungrateful, so wanting in affec- 
tion, that she could turn her back upon her home, 
leave her own flesh and blood to think her false 
and heartless, to blush for her, perhaps, and never 
write a line to tell them whether she was dead 
or alive?” 

‘She may have written to you, Richard.” __ 

‘*She may. O my God! what a fool I was 
to be so careless about getting my letters! I 
never thought of trouble. I was coming home 
to my daughter, coming home to find—this!” 

He looked round the room, with utter despair 
in his eyes, with the look which a man might 
give who stood among the ashes of his home. 
What would the burning of Brierwood, the loss 
of every sixpence whereof he stood possessed, 
have been to him, compared with the loss of his 
child? 

‘¢ And it was for this I worked,” he muttered, 
passing his arm across his forehead with a half- 
bewildered air; ‘‘ it was for this fortune favored 
me!” Then, after a pause, he said, suddenly, 
“*You did something, I suppose; you took some 
means to find out what had become of her? You 
didn’t sit down to eat and drink and sleep, while 
she was a wanderer and an outcast ?” 

‘*We did every thing, Richard,” replied Mrs. 
James—her husband stood by, speechless, staring 
at his brother with dumb compassion. ‘‘ John 
Wort would tell us nothing about Mr. Walgry ; 
but he was very sorry for what had happened, 
and he went up to town to see Mr. Walgry, and 
taxed him with having tempted Grace away, and 
Mr. Walgry denied it. He knew nothing about 
her. He had never seen her since he left this 
house, he declared.” 

‘*Lying would come easy to the man who 
could tempt that child away. Was there no one 
else you suspected ?” 

‘* No one else.” 

And then, little by little, Hannah Redmayne 
told the whole story of Hubert Walgrave’s resi- 
dence at Brierwood. He had been attentive to 
Grace, it is true; but no more attentive than any 
man might be who happened to find himself in 
daily association with a very pretty girl, From 
first to last he had shown himself a gentleman. 
Mrs. Redmayne was emphatic upon that point. 
Then came the reluctant admission that Grace 
had drooped after his departure, and no one had 
thought of putting the two facts together. And 
then the story of the locket. 

Richard Redmayne sat like a statue, with a 
dark frown upon his face, but no farther expres- 
sion of his anger, while Aunt Hannah rambled on 
helplessly. His heart was on fire with resent- 
ment against these kindred of his who had suf- 
fered his darling to be lost. In his mind it was 
a certain thing that they could have saved her, 
that she had perished by reason of their careless- 
ness. But he said very little. Such a grief as 
his is apt to be dumb, and as yet there was a 
kind of numbness about his feelings that dulled 
the sense of grief. The news had stunned him. 

When Aunt Hannah had said all she could 
say, With no interruption save a few words mum- 
bled now and then feebly by Uncle James, Rich- 
ard Redmayne rose abruptly and put on his hat. 

“You're not going out to-night, Richard?” 
exclaimed his sister-in-law, glancing at the clock. 
It was half past nine—a late hour according to 
Brierwood habits. 

‘*T am going to John Wort. I am going to 
call him to account for this business.” 

‘*Don’t be hard upon him, Rick,” Mrs. James 
pleaded. ‘‘ He did every thing for the best.” 

‘“‘Hard upon him! Between you, you have 
let my daughter go to her ruin. Do you think 
there can be much softness in me for any one of 
you? Hard upon him—hard upon the man who 
sent a scoundrel into my house with a false char- 
acter! I wish to God the days were not over 
when men shot each other down like dogs for a 
smaller injury.” 

‘*He’s an old man, Richard, and has been a 
good friend to you. Remember that.” 

‘¢T'll remember my daughter. You've no call 
to look so scared, woman. I shall keep my hands 
off him. Nothing I could do to him would be 
any good to her. I want to find my daughter. 
Do you think any shame that has fallen upon 
her will lessen my love? I want to find her, 
that’s all, to take her away with me to the other 
end of the world. Once Jet me hold her in my 
arms, I'll answer for the rest. There doesn’t 
live upon this earth the man who could divide 
us: no, not if he was her husband.” 





He went out into the calm summer nie 
the stars shining down upon him from sa 
above, not with the fiery lustre of those planet 
which he had watched of late, but with a snllder, 
holier beam, that touched his heart like a mem- 
ory of the past. Oh, dear familiar garden where 
he had been so happy with the child of his love! 
the dumb, inanimate things cried out to him like 
living voices. The home look of the place struck 
him with a sharper anguish than he had suffered 
yet. Every thing was unchanged—and she was 
gone! He passed quickly through the garden 
steeling himself against this anguish, out at the 
wicket gate, through the fragrant meadow and 
on by that foot-path along which Grace had "gone 
to = fe ‘ 

n; ry was awake yet. It was ten o’ 
when Richard Redmayne crossed the alee 
after half an hour’s sharp walking ; but the lights 
still trembled feebly in the general shop, and the 
three ublic-houses, which made a kind of fiery 
triangle, a terrestrial constellation on the village 
green, were still in the full flush of trade. 

How strange all things seemed to the wander- 
er, and yet how familiar! Had he been away 
half a century, or only a week? What a stag- 
nant world it was compared to that he had lived 
in of late! It seemed as if the same village idlers 
were gossiping at the open door of the Coach and 
Horses; the same clumsy figure leaning against 
the door-post, pipe in mouth; the same carrier’s 
horse drinking at the trough. 

He passed them by, with a sense of seeing 
them dimly, as in a dream; yet even with this 
dream-like feeling there was blended the thought 
of how he should have come upon this same spot. 
these same people, had all been well with him, 
their noisy welcome, their eager interest in him 
as an adventurer and ahero. He could see the 
picture of himself amidst a circle of ‘curious 
friendly faces, telling the story of his travels. 

He passed them by unnoticed, and walked 
straight on to the green palings before Mr. 
Wort’s trim dwelling—one of the neatest habi- 
tations in Kingsbury—a square box of a house, 
with dazzling green blinds, and a little flight of 
dazzling stone steps leading up to a great brass 
plate, so large as almost to extinguish the door 
that sustained it. 

The land-steward was a bachelor, and through- 
out the period of his mature manhood had sat on 
one chair, on one side of his hearth, so that he 
had worn a shabby patch in the carpet at that 
particular spot ; and as Mr. Wort never, or hard- 
ly ever, received visitors, all the other chairs had 
spent their lifetime ranged with their backs 
against the walls of the small square parlor, and 
had the air of being immovable, and not intend- 
ed for mankind to sit upon. That one side of 
the parlor hearth, and a corner of the mantel- 
piece whereon to put his pipe, and a little iron 
bedstead to sleep upon up stairs, comprised Mr. 
Wort’s occupation of his own house. He took 
his meals in the kitchen: it saved messing in the 
parlor, his housekeeper told him—there being a 
notion current in Kingsbury that a parlor was an 
apartment too sacred for the vulgar uses of hu- 
manity. Perhaps Mr. Wort in his inmost heart 
rather preferred the kitchen to the parlor, with 
its bright Kidderminster carpet, and glass chan- 
deliers on the mantel-piece. For his actual work 
he had a little shed of an office, built out at the 
side of his house, where he paid wages, and 
wrote letters on a battered old ink-stained desk. 

There was a light in the window of this office; 
so Mr. Redmayne went straight to the narrow 
half-glass door, turned the handle, and went in. 

John Wort was looking over a bundle of pa- 
pers by the light of his office lamp, frowning 
meditatively as he did his work. He looked up 
suddenly on the opening of the door, and at sight 
of Richard Redmayne started as if he had seen 
a ghost. 

“Rick!” he cried. ‘‘Why, I thought you 
were in Australia!” 

‘*Did you think that I was going to stay there 
forever?” the farmer asked, grimly. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you did, or you would hardly have turned 
go-between, and sent a villain into my house to 
ruin my daughter.” 

The steward hounded off his stool, crimson to 
the roots of his iron-gray hair. 

‘“Tf any man upon earth but you said as much 
as that to me, Richard Redmayne, I’d knock 
him down.” 

“*T want to know who this man is—by what 
right you put him into my house,” the other 
went on, without the faintest notice of Mr. 
Wort’s remonstrance. 

‘‘The man I introduced to your family is a 
gentleman. I had no reason to suppose that any 
harm would come of the introduction, nor have 
you any right to say that harm has come of it. 
He denies act or part in your daughter's disap- 
pearance, and I can see no evidence against him. 
He had been away from Brierwood two months 
and more when she left her home. ‘There is 
nothing to connect him with the event.” 

‘¢Who is he? Tell me that!” cried Richard 
Redmayne, with his back against the office door, 
as if he would have barred the steward’s egress 
until he had heard what he wanted to hear. 

‘<T shall tell you no more than you know al- 
ready. I took the trouble to go up to town and 
see him about this business; taxed him with 
being concerned in your daughter's disappear- 
ance—in plain words, with being the man she 
went away to marry—and he denied it as plain- 
ly. I won’t have him bothered any more about 
it. I’m very sorry for you, Richard Redmayne; 
and, upon my soul, I believe I loved your daugh- 
ter Grace as well as if she had been a child of 
my own; but I won't be the means of bringing 
about any mischief between you two.” 

‘Yon mean that you won't tell me where to 
find him ?” , 

‘Certainly not. He has been taxed with the 
crime, and denies it. What more could you do 


! than I have done ?” 
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Richard Redmayne smiled—a smile that made 
rd shiver. 
tn What do you think a father should do whose 
child has been stolen from him like that?” he 
asked. ‘* Never mind what I could do. Tell 
me who he is and where I am to find him—that’s 
all I want from you, John Wort. ; 

“Tf you questioned me till doomsday you'd 

tno more out of me than T’ve said already. 
The man is a gentleman—I can’t believe him 
capable of playing the villain. What evidence 
js there against him? Why fix upon him in 
this savage way? Why must he needs be your 
daughter’s only admirer? She was the prettiest 
girl for twenty miles round Kingsbury, and may 
have had half a dozen sweethearts. 

‘¢ She was as pure as a child!” cried the farmer. 

«‘ Granted ; but she may have listened to some 
gentleman lover, for all that, and may have been 
tempted away by a promise of marriage. The 
man may have kept his word. She may be a 
happy married woman, for any thing we know 

contrary.” 

” ce ‘That's sas likely,” said Richard Redmayne, 
with a groan. ‘‘She wouldn’t have kept aloof 
from those that loved her—if—if she wasn’t 
ashamed to face them. But I won't stop to 
bandy words about my girl. Let me find her 
when and where I may, she can’t have sunk so 
low but she'll be high enough to reach her fa- 
ther’s heart; yet it’s hard to think of such a 
flower trampled upon. Good-night, John Wort. 
T’ve counted you a friend for the last twenty 
years, and to-night you have taught me the value 
of friendship. By ——, man, if it wasn’t for 
your gray hairs, I’d wring the answers I want 
out of you as if you were a wet rag! And you 
fancy you'll prevent my finding that villain? 
Why, if London was twenty times bigger than 
it is, I'd hunt him down; or if he had turned 
his back on London, and gone to the other end 
of the earth, I’d find him out. Be sure of that, 
John Wort; and when I do find him, you'll hear 

f it.” 
: He left the office as abruptly as he had entered 
it. The steward stood by his desk fumbling 
nervously with his papers, his eyes downcast, his 
aspect conscience-stricken. The criminal him- 
self would have faced the situation boldly enough, 
no doubt; but this innocent accessory before the 
fact drooped under the burden of another man’s 
evil-doing. He had loved Grace Redmayne, and 
had a warm regard for Grace’s father. But he 
held it a duty to shield Hubert Walgrave—if he 
were indeed the offender; and who could be 
sure that he was until Grace’s own lips denounced 
him? At present there was so little evidence 
against him, and he had denied any knowledge 
of her flight. John Wort was strong upon this 
point; although, as a man of the world, he at- 
tached no great value to the denial. 

“Tf a man had committed a murder, he'd 
hardly tell any one for the asking where he’d 
hidden the knife,” the steward had remarked to 
his housekeeper and confidential adviser, an an- 
cient dame much tormented by rheumatism, and 
attached to him by the bonds of cousinship and 
long service. 

“A pretty kettle of fish! And all brought 
about by doing that young man a kindness,” he 
muttered by-and-by, as he sat with his papers 
before him, trying to bring back his mind to that 
calm level of business-like meditation from which 
Richard Redmayne had disturbed him. ‘‘ But 
he comes of a bad stock, and I ought to have 
known that no good could ever arise out of any 
dealings with that lot. He seemed so different 
from his father, though ; such a steady, studious 
kind of fellow. I had every reason to suppose 
he might be trusted.” 





CHAPTER XX. 
“WHAT IS IT THAT YOU WOULD IMPART TO ME?” 


Wuen the passage of time had familiarized 
Richard Redmayne with the fact of his loss, when 
he had grown a little more accustomed to the 
aspect of Brierwood without Grace—and at best 
it seemed to him like a house in which a corpse 
was lying—he was able to sum up the few facts 
that much questioning had elicited from Mrs. 
James. 

The uttermost that she could tell him came to 
very little. She had fancied herself watchful and 
careful enough of her niece’s honor, and had seen 
no ground for suspicion of the stranger’s integrity. 

“T don’t think for the first three weeks I ever 
had my eyes off Grace while he was in the house,” 
she said, defending herself against her brother-in- 
law’s charge of neglect, ‘for fear he should be 
turning her head with foolish compliments, or 
any thing of that kind.” 

“For the first three weeks!” echoed Richard 
Redmayne, bitterly; ‘‘and after that I suppose 
you shut your eyes and ears, and let him say 
what he pleased to her.” 

“‘T mayn’t have watched them quite so close, 
Richard. I knew Grace was a good girl, and 
he seemed a perfect gentleman : fifteen years 
older than her, too, if he was an hour; and 
wrapped up in his books.” 

And then Hannah Redmayne told the story of 
that vanished summer-time as it had seemed to 

er unpoetic mind—a bald bare outline of com- 
monplace facts, which evoked no image in the 
brain of the listener. There had been a picnic, 
and Mr. Walgry had been attentive to Grace, 
but not remarkably attentive. She had fainted, 
and he had been sorry, and very kind. And 
shortly after leaving Brierwood he had sent her 
a handsome gold locket as an acknowledgment 
of her aunt’s attention to him. That was all: 
let Richard Redmayne make out of it what he 
might. 

He could make very little of it: only that his 
daughter was gone from him, and that this was 
the only man who had come athwart her pathway. 

Investigation showed him that the means his 





brother and his brother’s wife had taken to find 
the missing girl were of the slightest. James 
had gone up to London, and had consulted an 
old school-fellow, a solicitor in a very obscure 
way of business, who had sent him to a private- 
inquiry office. The chief of the private-inquiry 
office had said ‘‘ advertise,” and had opened an 
eager paw for funds with which to pay for adver- 
tisements; but this James Redmayne had posi- 
tively refused to do. He didn’t want the whole 
county of Kent to know that his niece had gone 
astray. The private inquirer had suggested that 
his advertisement might be so worded as to be 
intelligible only to the niece herself; but James 
was inflexible. To advertise was to publish the 
family dishonor—if dishonor it were. 

‘*No,” he said, doggedly; ‘‘if you can’t find 
Gracey without putting her in the papers, I'll 
wait till her father comes home. He'll find her 
fast enough, I’ll warrant.” 

Simple-hearted James had an inordinate faith 
in his brother Rick. Whatever mortal man 
could do, Rick could do; and the service of pro- 
fessional private inquirers would be as nothing 
compared with the untutored intelligence of Rich- 
ard Redmayne. 

The first thing Richard did was to advertise 
in the Times, two other London daily papers, 
and the two local weeklies : 

**Grace.—Your father is at home. 
or write. Love, welcome, pardon.” 

The advertisement appeared day after day, 
week after week, month after month. People 
speculated about it, became familiar with the 
sight of it, and at last came to regard it as a 
standing portion of their journal, like the printer’s 
name and address at the foot of the last column. 

And while they speculated and wondered, and 
anon grew indifferent, Richard Redmayne paced 
the streets of London in the long summer days, 
and far into the dismal autumn, looking for his 
daughter and his daughter’s seducer. 

He did not even know the name of the man 
he wanted to find. Hannah Redmayne had 
never called her lodger any thing but Mr. Wal- 
gry, and it wasas Mr. Walgry she described him 
to her brother-in-law. When asked to write the 
name, she made several wild attempts, and in 
every one of them lost herself in a labyrinth of 
consonants. She could have as easily written 
the titles of John Milton’s prose works. 

‘© How should I know how to spell his name?” 
she exclaimed at last, feeling that those various 
combinations of consonants hardly looked feasi- 
ble. ‘‘I never saw it wrote any where, and I 
never was much of a hand at writing. I can 
keep my dairy accounts with any one, and keep 
‘em correct to a sixpence ; but it ain’t likely I 
should be able to write a name as I’ve never 
seen. I know he was called Walgry, and that’s 
all I do know about it.” 

It was for a man called Walgry, therefore, that 
Richard Redmayne made his search—a hunter 
not gifted with those attributes most needed for 
the following an obscure trail and the tracking 
down of a foe, but with an indomitable resolu- 
tion, and a firm belief in his own power to dis- 
cover the man who had wronged him. 

He looked for a man called Walgry, ignorant 
of almost every particular of the man’s existence, 
assisted only by the faintest word-picture of the 
being whom he sought: and behold! even the 
man called Walgrave had vanished off the face of 
the earth, so far as the name is the man, and had 
given place to H. W. Harcross, Q.C., of Mas- 
todon Crescent, Grosvenor Place ; an elliptic are 
of monster newly built mansions a little more 
florid in their architectural embellishment than 
the mansions of Acropolis Square, but cast more 
or less in the same mould. Hubert Walgrave 
was gone, and there remained only this H. W. 
Harcross, popularly known as the man who had 
married old Vallory’s daughter. The time had 
yet to come in which the barrister should make 
a reputation strong enough to outweigh his wife’s 
fortune. 

There is no need to dwell upon those dreary 
days, and the heart-break that came with them. 
The strong man, who had returned from his 
two years’ exile full of pride and triumph, was 
not broken yet—was, indeed, of a stuff not easily 
crushed ; but there were gray streaks in the yeo- 
man’s dark brown hair, deeply cut lines about 
the bright gray eyes, a look of settled weariness 
in his face, as of one who has hoped against hope 
until the faculty of hoping has been worn out of 
him. 

He had not been content with that advertise- 
ment in the London and Kentish papers, but he 
had advertised in Galignani and other foreign 
journals. His appeal had been published so 
widely that it seemed hardly possible it could 
have escaped Grace’s notice—and could she see 
it and resist his prayer ? 

He had written to Nicholas Spettigue by the 
first mail that left England after his return, en- 
treating his late partner to hunt up any letters 
that might have arrived for him before or after 
he quitted the colony; and Mr. Spettigue had 
made all necessary inquiries, and had duly for- 
warded him James Redmayne’s labored epistle 
containing the tidinzs of Grace’s flight: but no 
other letter—not that promised letter which the 
girl herself was to have written to her father. 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
The Submission of the Peers.—The Menace to “the 
Land.”—Hereditary Story-telling. 

“I THOUGHT to pass away before,” as the 

Queen of the May says in Tennyson’s ballad, 
and to be by this time far from Lakeland, and at 
my post in town; but ‘‘one must stop some- 
where,” as Charles Lamb observed, speaking 
of honesty, when he kept the sucking pig that 
was directed to his friend and ate it himself, and 
I am stopping here at Windermere still. Of 





course your Own Correspondent is not idle. 
Every morning I study the philosopher Bias— 
playing at bowls on a green that has paradise on 
all sides of it; and in the afternoon I go forth 
upon the lake to gather water-lilies to set forth 
the dinner-table. I was engaged in that em- 
ployment yesterday, exploring a reed-bordered 
little river, across which the dragon-flies shot 
‘*like golden boats on a sunny sea,” and haunt- 
ed by one solitary sea-gull (he has mistaken the 
lake for the ocean, and can’t make out how none 
of us are taken ill upon it), when I heard the 
post-horn blowing, blowing, blowing, and the 
echoes going, going, going it among the pur- 
ple hills, just as the Bugle Song of our lau- 
reate describes them, and presently the silver 
splash of oar-blades, rowing, rowing, rowing. 
Some good creature had brought me out the 
newspaper with the great news in it that the 
hereditary Chamber had ‘‘ given in” upon the 
ballot question, and passed the bill (though they 
had sworn they wouldn’t) just as it came up from 
the Commons, with one exception. They have 
limited its action to eight years—a proviso that 
is not of much consequence in any case (for ret- 
rograde legislation is impossible in this country, 
though we are so slow to advance), and which 
will probably be given up like their other amend- 
ments. I told you some three months ago that 
our people were resolute, whether for good or 
ill, to have secret voting in reality, not hampered 
by restrictions that would render it nugatory ; 
and the House of Lords have at last perceived 
this, and eaten the big words which they uttered 
but a fortnight ago. This conduct can scarcely 
recommend itself to those who rely upon that 
august assembly ‘‘to make a stand against the 
waves of democracy ;” but the fact is that it has 
a very fine sense of self-preservation, and it has 
acted on it. Another source of danger has 
now arisen to this (in my opinion) doomed por- 
tion of our constitution in the growing propor- 
tions of the agricultural strike. Punch, which, 
after Jerrold’s death, abjured its liberal opinions, 
and has ever since grown more and more devoted 
to the ‘‘ gentlemanly interest,” had a cartoon the 
other day in which a peer of the realm, a farm- 
er, a starved laborer, and a professional agitator 
were the four dramatis persone. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think, farmer,” says the peer, ‘‘that we can 
settle our little disagreement with poor Giles 
here without that fellow’s interference?” But 
the fact is that neither landlord nor farmer would 
have given themselves any trouble about poor 
Giles had it not been, I don’t say for the agitator 
—for the agitator is not from without at all—but 
for the strike. (Canon Girdlestone, by-the-bye, 
has described in Macmillan this month the hope- 
less poverty and wretchedness of the agricultural 
poor from personal observation in his own par- 
ish, and the facts he narrates may well evoke a 
blush on England’s cheek.) Now the farmer says 
he can afford to pay no more; so any increase 
of wages (and they are rising, I am glad to say, 
even in Dorsetshire and Devonshire) must needs 
come out of the pockets of the landlords; and 
the landlords, speaking generally, are the House 
of Peers. In this affair they have not, as in sim- 
ilar cases, the conservative cotton lords at their 
back; not, indeed, that these have any particu- 
lar regard for the agricultural laborer, whose 
wages do not concern them, but because they 
are secretly pleased to see compulsory legislation 
threaten a body who were willing enough to leg- 
islate for mechanics and factory girls to their own 
(the mill owners’) particular inconvenience. So 
here again the peers are standing, and without 
support from their most powerful allies, in an at- 
titude of selfish opposition to the cry of the poor. 

The news of the Lords’ submission set my com- 
panion—who is Lakeland-born—and myself 
talking of the hereditary question generally, ap- 
ropos of which he told me a charming story of 
Harriet Martineau. 

When writing the ‘‘ Crofton Boys” she fell 
ill (it was the beginning of that illness of which 
mesmerism cured her, as she says, and which 
was more debated at the time than any com- 
plaint—except, perhaps, possession by devils— 
ever has been), and, in consequence, her charm- 
ing child’s story remained unfinished. A small 
school-boy, ‘‘ cheated of his hours of play” by 
the perusal of the first portion of it, wrote her 
the following letter : 

“Dear Miss Martineav,—I am sorry to hear that 
you are so unwell. I hope sincerely that you may re- 
cover; but if not, I do trust that one of your family 
will finish the tale of the ‘Crofton Boys,’ in the be- 
ginning of which I am immensely interested.” 


Of course this idea amused the good-natured 
authoress very much. But why, when one comes 
to think of it, should the art of legislating run 
more ‘‘in the family” than that of writing story- 
books? The fact is, there is nothing in the way 
of argument to support the principle of a hered- 
itary Chamber, but only the cuckoo cry that ‘‘it 
works well.” The fact is, as you may see by 
the very small number of noble lords who ever 
trouble themselves to appear in the House, it 
works very little; and when it does work, as 
under the present circumstances, it has, like a 
bad seamstress, to rip it up again. 

This apology for a bad system—‘‘it works 
well”—was a favorite one with the great Duke 
of Wellington, of whom I lately heard a charac- 
teristic anecdote from a friend of the late Lord 
Clarendon. ‘The latter was a member of the 
Palmerston ministry at the time when it was de- 
cided to give up to the French nation the body 
of Napoleon. ‘This decision having been arrived 
at, it was considered only courteous to inform 
the Great Duke, though a political opponent, of 
what was about to be done with his ancient foe. 
Word was accordingly sent to him that Lord 
Clarendon (then, I think, Foreign Minister) re- 
quested an interview. An answer came forth- 
with from Apsley House to say that ‘‘F. M. 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington was waiting 
to receive his visitor.” On Clarendon’s arrival 











he was ushered into a large apartment contain- 
ing absolutely nothing but a couple of chairs, 
This was the duke’s hall of audience, furnished 
in that meagre manner especially to abbreviate 
interviews. Clarendon told his news, and the 
duke sat silent. ‘‘I hope what we have done 
has your grace’s approbation. We thought it 
only a graceful act toward the French nation, with 
whom we are now on the best of terms, and one 
likely to cement our alliance.” ‘* Did you?” 
said the duke; ‘*I hope you will not find your- 
selves disappointed. It is my opinion that what 
you are about to do will only make them think 
that we are afraid of them ; and, to use a phrase 
of my lamented friend the late Duke of Rich- 
mond, I don’t care ‘two twopenny damns’ if 
they do!” This may be relied on as a fact, and 
shows how simply and naturally the opinions of 
great statesmen are expressed, whatever fine 
words may be attributed to them in Parliament- 
ary Blue-Books. 

Of the undesirability of using too fine words 
there was an example in the Windermere Hotel 
coffee-room the other day which may amuse you. 
Says one cockney (who is about to ‘‘do the 
lakes”) to another cockney (who has just done 
them), ‘‘ Which do you think is the most beau- 
tiful, Keswick Lake or Derwentwater?” ‘* Why, 
my dear Sir, they are synanimous.” ‘‘I know 
that,” returned the first, ‘‘ but which do you con- 
sider is the most synanimous of the two ?” 

This is a dreadful anecdote to intrude upon 
the hallowed ground of Lakeland, but some- 
times things do occur here, even among the 
aborigines themselves, of a very unsentimental 
kind. For example, they are much given to 
drink. I overtook a Westmoreland individual 
last evening in the most beautiful part of Lang- 
dale who was walking unsteadily and muttering to 
himself. ‘‘ He is probably,” thought I, ‘‘ quoting 
Wordsworth.” But he wasn’t. This is what 
he said, in a tone of remonstrance, addressed, 
as I suppose, to his constitution: ‘‘ Three-and- 
sixpence gone, and not fuddled yet!” 

R. Kems te, of London. 





SKETCHES AT NAPLES. 
See illustrations on page 548. 
““TT was not fair for me,” says the artist to 
whose pencil these sketches are due, ‘‘ to 
pass a judgment on Naples during my late visit, 
when it was under a dark cloud, but I could not 
help continually regretting Rome. I missed first 
of all what little leaven of contadino costume still 
lingers there. I missed, too, the grand old fa- 
gadesof the churches, and the brilliant color and 
fretted surface of their travertine. Even the 
goats struck me as being an inferior set of ani- 
mals, wanting the big horns, the shaggy coats of 
their Roman cousins, and having their tails set 
on in a much more ridiculous way. Then the 
quiet of Rome, they say it is passing away ; but, 
oh, it is a still and sheltered nook compared with 
Naples! The noise of this place; the shrieking 
of the people; the importunities of the rascally 
cabmen; the cracking of their villainous whips! 
Napels is a babel, a pandemonium, compared 
with Rome. Every trade under the sun is really 
carried on under the sun in Naples—in the open 
streets. ‘Tile-making, macaroni-making, horse- 
breaking, chair-making, hair-dressing, boot- 
making, every shop-keeper, in fact, turns out of 
his shop and prefers the gutter. ‘Then the fish- 
ermen, and the fishermen’s wives net-making, or 
hair-combing, or cooking, and the fishermen’s 
urchins, sometimes naked as they were born— 
what a medley they make among their nets and 
their boats! It’s too crowded, in fact ; you feel 
that there really is not air enough for all. And 
even the bay does not compensate for the horrors 
of the shore. And yet how lovely the bay is! 
I disagree with the Irishman who said he had 
seen the Bay of Naples and the Bay of Baix, and 
neither of them came up to the Bay of Doblin! 
Just look at the view from my window, the big, 
brown Castello del’ Ovo in the foreground. Then 
the blue sea, and the blue line of hills that rise 
above Castellamare and Sorrento. In the mid- 
dle of the waves look at the jagged outline of 
little azure Capri, and then lean out, and to the 
left there is that tremendous bugbear, Vesuvius 
—but enough of him. Let us take cab and 
drive right away in the opposite direction to 
Baiz. Where is Pietro Rocca, the trusty guide, 
recommended by Bedeker? ‘I am Pietro Roc- 
ca,’ said a tall figure. Then on thee, Peter, do 
we found our hopes. Mount the box, O twice- 
called ‘Rock,’ and lead on. Ah, this little 
pause has sufficed for the disappointed vagabonds 
to catch us up. ‘ Buy a rare bronze,’ says one, 
‘found at Baix ;’ ‘ Buy this rich intaglio,’ says 
another. ‘ Drive on,’ we shout, ‘ they were all 
made at Naples.’ We stop at the temple of 
Serapis, not to visit it, but to have four torches 
rammed down our throats. I refuse, begin by 
disbelieving Peter the Rock, and before the end 
of the day is out have to own that I am wrong. 
Drive on! Peter meets a brother of his, and 
shakes his head, as a sign that he has an unruly 
customer behind who will not be guided. Now 
and then he tells us a thing or two, e. g., ‘ That, 
Sir, is Monte Nuovo, an extinct volcano, up- 
heaved in a single night.’ How pretty the cactus 
flowers that cover the banks of the road! But 
what scraggy sheep! They look as though they 
fed on dust and ashes on the sides of an extinct 
volcano. Down goes the horse on his knees, and 
is lashed unmercifully by the cabman. ‘ Get 
down,’ says Peter, and I obey. ‘ Where are we 
off tonow?’ ‘To Avernus. There’s the Lucrine 
Lake to the right,’ and we have to walk along 
this conduit. ‘ Why was the lake called Avernus, 
Peter?’ ‘Because it was the entrance to the 
infernal regions; because no bird could fly 
across it.’ Marvelous erudition of a guide! 
Bless my sonl, said I, there’s nothing hellish 
about this lake. It’s pretty enough, with sloping 
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banks, covered with chestnut saplings, looking, 
of course, like an extinct crater; but nothing 
more. How it must have altered! Off went 
Peter at'a terrible rate between the chestnut 
suplings. Icouldn’t keep up with him. Peter 
outwalked me completely. ‘Peter,’ said I, 
panting at a distance, ‘do you walk like’ this 
when you guide the ladies?’' ‘No,’ he ‘said, 
and in a twinkling, ‘eco’ the Sibyl’s ‘ grotto.’ 
From a cottage at the corner two mien had seen 
us racing by, and followed at a gallop. We 
waited for them, for they, not Peter; held the 
keys, ‘The door is opened, the torches lighted, 





and I really feel that this may be possibly the 
entrance to hell. Yet there was no: ‘ All hope 
abandon, ye who enter here,’ on the door. We 
turned down a low, narrow, slimy loop-hole, and 
after a few paces one of the men ‘tucked in his 
twopenny,’ and told me to get on his back. I 
hadn't ridden pickaback for years, so complied 
somewhat awkwardly. We were soon ‘wading 
through water knee-deep. One would rather 
have expected’ fire. But the only fire was our 
torch carried by the other man, a very old fellow, 
with very lean legs. Ugh! how they shuddered 
when they stepped into the water! ‘This was to 





| 


excite my generosity ; but I discovered afterward 
that the water was lukewarm all the while. 
Aha! jhere. we are in the famous shrine of the 
Sibyl! ‘This is the place; stand still, my 
steed,’ said I to my Pegasus. Hush! We felt 
not the approach of the god;.we heard no bel- 
lowings; no voice said, ‘Avaunt, avaunt, ye 
prefane ones.’ Only the little old man uttered 
an‘ oracle, and said, ‘To the left you will see 
two baths—one was for the Sibyl, and the other 
for Nero; and to the right you will see two beds 
—one for the Sibyl, and the other for Nero. At 
the head of the Sibyl’s bed you will see the hole 
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through which she uttered her oracles without 
getting out of bed.’ 11 made an absurd picture 
—my patient steed gradually foundering with 
crimson face under my weight ; the lean old man 
with the torch declaiming, and | in rapt attention, 
writhing painfully to keep my toes and knees out 


lof water ; and, best of all, it was all for nothing, 


for the grotto was without form, and perfectly 
void. It thight have been a flooded coal-cellar. 
And yet, to a poet’s eye, surely the old man 
was the Sibyl, my man was Aéneas, and I An- 
chises, though Atneas never carried his father 
into hell.” 
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NAPLES—CONSULTING THE ORACLE OF THE CUMZAN SIBYL. 
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OR some time past public attention in En- 
gland has been directed toward the improve- 
ment of the laborers’ cottages, and much has 
been done to alleviate the wretched condition in 
which they are found in many parts of the king- 
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dom. The tenement-houses of New York, about 
which so much is said, find their parallels in the 
dirt and squalor which prevail in these wretched 
dwellings in spite of the pure air and running 
Water at their very doors. In some parts of the 
kingdom, notably in Dorsetshire and Somerset- 
shire, there are numerous dwellings tenanted by 
laborers and their families which are mere hoy- 
els—places wholly unfit for human habitation, 


N 


and in which it is impossible to preserve uniim- 
paired those feelings of decency which form the 
surest safeguards of order and morality. The 
size, form, and general character of the laborer’s 
cottage vary according to the locality in which 
it is found; but the deficiencies are invariably 
the same. Insufficient sleeping accommodation, 
defective ventilation, paucity of light, and al- 
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stone districts—a considerable portion of North- 
amptonshire, Leicestershire, and the adjoining 
counties being rich in stone suitable for building 
purposes. A Northamptonshire village is seldom 
the reverse of picturesque, owing to most of the 
cottages having thick stone walls, with mullioned 
windows and gable dormers, and not unfrequent- 
ly slate roofs—a style of cottage architecture 
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most utter absence of drainage, constitute the. 


leading evils which render the laborer’s cottage— 
so picturesque.when viewed from without—a 
source of social demoralization, against which 
the influence of the clergyman and the school- 
master is powerless to contend. In the Mid- 
lands the cottages are frequently of a more sub- 
stantial character than in most other parts of 
the kingdom, especially in what are termed the 





which seems to have prevailed without intermis- 
sion from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, 
and of which another and perhaps chief charac- 
teristic is the handsome chimney of squared 
stone, with bold cornice, and of excellent pro- 
portions. 

Our illustration affords a fair idea of the or- 
dinary dwelling of a Northamptonshire laborer. 
Imagine a small cottage, built of sandstone or 
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iron-stone, rudely dressed. The window of the 
living-room looks into the street, as does that 
of the bedroom above, both having clean white 
curtains, made of cotton or cheap muslin. The 
street-door opens direct into the living-roont, 
which is usually paved with red tiles, or stones 
mixed with tiles, wooden floors being luxuries 
in Northamptonshire cottages. ‘The walls of 





the room are generally plastered and colored ; 
sometimes they, are papered, stenciling having 
become a lost art. The furniture is of a strong 
but somewhat primitive description, the table 
being of plain, unpainted deal, and the chairs 
being an importation from the neighboring county 
of Buckingham. Ornaments are few and far be- 
tween, seldom comprising more than one or two 
cheap earthenware figures, a couple of cheap 
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FACETIZ. 





€ hope 
mighty’an effort of the hu- 
man mind won't cause a re- 
: “ As rivers have no 


\ 
paki 

though |] { ty 
not crippled, and they tire- {ii} 
lessly play with Ed- 
dies. 





ane a en es 
a res 
in his body should Patch 
one and count them. 


—_—_————_ 
PUGILISTIC PUNCTUA- 
TION. 

A suit came off the oth- 
er day in which a printer 
named Kelvy was a wit- 
nese. e Case Was an as- 
sault and battery that came 
off between two men named 
Brown and Henderson. 

“Mr, Kelvy, did you wit- 
ness, ae Ya referred to?” 


r. 
** Well, what have you to 
say about it?” 

‘That it was the best 
piece of punctuation I have 
seen for some time.” 

“What do you mean by 
that?” 

“* Why, that Brown dot- 
ted one cf Henderson's 
eyes, for which Henderson 
ms a period on Brown’s 

reathing for about half a 
minute.’ 

The Court comprehend- 
ed the matter at once, and 
fined the defendant five 
dollars, 








— oo “ 
a, Varprnism.—A  1IGHT MARCHING ORDER (BACHELOR). | 


rnia editor thus eases 
himself: “‘ Dolly Varden- 
ism, viewed from a Fp nen gre gee stand-point, is the 
realization in mate form of all that is most loud, 
glaring, odd, gaudy, glittering, and outlandish. It is 
the expression of a jon, ~concealed yearning after bar- 
haric seplay, & spasmodic exhibition of a hitherto un- 
suspected instinct of savagery and anti-civilization.” 


Se 
No wonder stolen kisses get buzzed about: they al- 
ways travel from mouth to mouth. 


———— 
A man in Wilmington, Delaware, whose feelings 
have been disturbed by the impertinences of the local 
ress, writes to the Commeretel of that city to know 
he has a right to whitewash his chicken-coop. 
—a—_—_— 


It doesn’t matter how watchful and vigilant a girl is; 
if a rude fellow kisses her, it is ten to one he twill doit 
right under her nose. 


—_>——_ 
KEEPING LATE HOURS. 


morning. Well, one stormy night about a year 
William concluded 


ply. 
“No,” said she, “‘ you can’t come that over me: my 
William won’t be home for two hours yet. ’ 
Poor Bill had to wait till his usual time. 


> 
A fish can see in the water in the dark. Is it because 
of his pa’r o’ fins? ; 


A book-binder said to his wife at their wedding, “It 
seems that now we are bound together, two volumes 
in one, with clasps.” 

“Yes,” observed one of the guests, ‘‘ one side highly 
ornamental Turkey morocco, and the other plain calf.” 


—_——_<>———— 
If thine enemy wrong thee, buy each of his children 
a drum. 


In what way does a lady treat a man like a tele- 
scope ?—When she draws him out, looks him through, 
and then shuts him up. 


—— 

Instinct On Reason 7—An instance of rare honesty, 
and showing how a dog may desire to pay his boa’ 
bill, recently occurred in F’ pe oery assachusetts. 
A lady saw a dog frequently about her house picking 
up odd bits which had been 
thrown out, and one day 
she called him in and fed 
him. The next day he came 
back, and as she opened 
the door he walked in and 
placed an egg on the floor, 
when he was again 
zene ae na A he 

rought another eg; 2 
for iis dinner ; ont on The 
fourth day he brought the 
old hen herself, who, it 
seems, had failed to furnish 
the required egg. 


——- <> 
When may a man be said 
to be literally “ immersed 
in his business ?”— When 
giving a swimming lesson. 


—_————— 

Tue “Snaxers.”—An ex- 
cellent old deacon, who, 
having won a fine turkey 
at a charity raffle, didn’t 
like to tell his severe ortho- 
dox wife how he came by 
it, quietly remarked, as he 
handed e turkey, 
that the “‘ Shakers” gave it 
to him. 


———< > 
A Weatuse Rerorr—A 
clap of thunder. 


a 

The measures spoken of 
in music generally refer to 
time. An exception is made 
in the case of hand-organs, 
—— furnish music by the 

> 

Dents or Nature—Bills 

of mortality. 


—_o——— 
Aman having a cock that 
was much given to crowing 
by night as well as by day, 
ave him the name of Rob- 
nson. The reason was, be- 

cause Robinson Crusoe, 

—_——_~a——__—— 
A Bow-Iprat—Cupid. 
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“JUST HINT A FAU 


LITTLE TOMMY BODKIN TAKES HIS COUSINS TO THE GALLERY OF THE OPERA. 


Pretty Jemima (who is always so considerate). ‘Tom, dear, don’t you think you had better take off your 
Hat, on account of the Poor People behind, you know?” 
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JUSTIFIABLE Suro 
suicide ever justifiable’ .. 
Pittsburg paper states that 
a melancholy case of self. 
murder occurred on _ 
ped near Titusville 


h ‘own; 
daughter. My father viet be 
ed our house very often 
and fell in love with my 
step-daughter and marriey 
her. So my father became 
my son-in-law, and m: 
step-daughter my mother, 
because she was my: fa’ 
ther’s wife. Some time aft- 
erward my wife had a son: 
he was my father’s broth. 
er-in-law and my uncle, for 
he was the brother of my 
step-mother. My father’s 
wife—i. e., my step-daugh- 
ter—had also a gon: he 
was, of course, my broth. 
er, and at the same time 
my grandchild, for he wag 
the son of my daughter, 
My wife was my grand- 
mother, because she was 
my mother’s mother. I wag 
my wife’s husband and 
grandchild at the same 
time; and as the husband 
of a person’s grandmother 
is his grandfather, I was 
my own grandfather,” 





nm >. 

: A ’bus is usually oblong 

in shape; a kiss a-lip-tickle. 
_ So 


A South Carolina editor 
offers his paper free one 
a to the man who brings 

im thelargest water-melon 
of the season. Inthe mean 
time he intends to live on 
the melons that don’t take 
the prize. 


—.>—___ 

AnotuerR Loox at tHE 
Worr. — During the brief 
existence of the Maine liq- 
uor law a showman made 
his appearance in a certain 
town with a small, dirty, tattered canvas tent, a half. 
starved wolf, and a suspicious-looking ms The ad- 
mission fee of ten cents was cheerfully paid by a num- 
ber of persons, who manifested a peculiarly strong 
desire to see this very common and villainous-looking 
specimen of the animal kingdom. But the oddest 
part of the show to the by-standers was that one visit- 
or went in to “ take another look at that wolf” no less 
than seven times during the afternoon. The secret 
was at last revealed. ter some unsuccessful at- 
tempts to start for home, he approached the tent door 
with an unsteady 7 and handing his last dime to 
the showman, said, “ b-believe I'll take just one look 
more at the wolf!” 


Uservt Hint.—If you want to make your coat last, 
make your trowsers and waistcoat first. 
ee 


Srwrne Insprorion.—An editor thinks, from the 
mauner in which shirts are made in this city, there 
ought to be an inspection of sewing. Hesayshe went 
to the expense of a new shirt the other day, and found 
himself when he awoke in the morning crawling out 
from between two of the shortest stitches. 


a 
Bad carvers ought always to have a oy brought up 
nearly raw, because what’s done can’t be helped. 


a 
LEMON-PIE. 

I am particularly fond of lemon-pie for dessert. At 
— I went on peaceably for a couple of weeks, but 
always eating lemon-pie under a silent protest, for I 
was a stranger, and did not like to make objections, 
Finally I ca ed a waiter, and said, ‘John, what kind 
of pie is this?” 

“ What kind did you order, Sah ?” 

| ordered lemon-pie, but this appears to be dried- 


apple.” 

i Dat’s lemon-pie, Sah. You know dey has a way of 
mixin’ dried apples in de lemon-pie here, Sah, to dat 
extent it uires a man of ability to ‘stinguish ’em 
apart, Sah. De lemons are scarce, you know, and dey 
has to ’conomize ’em so as to make one lemon do for 
sixteen pies.” ; 

When is a murderer like a gun ?—When he’s let off. 
We've heard lots of these reports lately. 


_——_—_—_~>_— 
Tue Art or Breaxine-iIn ExpLainep.—Somebody 
wrote to the editor of a paper to inquire how he would 
break an ox. The editor replied as follows: “Tf only 
one ox, a good way would be to hoist him, by means 
of a long chain attached to 
his tail, to the top of a pole 
forty feet from the ground. 
Then hoist him by a rope 
tied to his horns to another 
ole. Then descend on to 
is back a five-ton pile- 
driver; and if that fails to 
break him, let him start a 
country mnewspuper and 
trust people for subscrip- 
tions. One of the two 
‘ways will do it.” 


——_————- 
By ovr Saeczt.—To dis- 
‘ pel darkness from about 
\ you, make light of your 
troubles. 


—_>—— 
SrrancE, BuT TRUE.— 
When a good shot fires at 
alot of — he makes 
them all quail. 


———_————_ 

A correspondent at Utah 

informs us that “ Brigham 

Young announces that he 
sha’n’t marry any more.’ 


—————— 

Why is troy-weight like 

an unconscientious per- 

son ?— Because it has no 
scruples. 


— 

“Mamma,” said a little 
boy who had been sent to 
dry a towel before the fire, 
“is it done when it's 
= brown?” 


Tur Suortest RovTE—- 
— The cut direct. 


———-_—_——- 
iY A Bit or Apvice.—Laugh 
\ Cae: Weta not at any man for his 
i } nez retroussé, for you never 
can tell what may turn up. 
\ —_>——_ 
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UNFASHIONABLE INTELLI- 
GEeNor.—At the recent wed- 
ding of the daughter of the 
. chief of the Pinte Indians 


My \ i ® with a young lieutenant, 

a DANA NS —S=—=— ~— at Salt Lake, the bride was 

F. Fact.—An old friend ‘Sees : . “attired in’ blanket dé 
of ours hearing that a ra- . —— Tr 7, x colleté, with oyster-sh¢e 
6 ee DRAWING-ROOM MINSTRELS (WHAT THEY HAVE TO PUT UP WITH SOMETIMES). necklace, and ate heartily 
dred years has just bought ArrasLte Mrs. Bonton (the Fashionable Leader of Society, to Amateur Tenor, who has just been Warbling M. Gounoa’s last). “Charming! Charming! You at the wedding-feast 0! 


one to try. 





must really get Somebody to Introduce you to me!” 


fricasseed prairie-dog.” 
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photographic portraits, several common sea- 
shells, a memorial card, and a few knickknacks. 
No books are to be seen save the family Bible, 
a couple of hymn-books, together with a volume 
from the village library, serial literature being 
represented by a copy of the local penny paper. 
Of other aids to mental development or intellect- 
ual recreation there are none, save the conversa- 
tion, such as it is, enjoyed with neighbors; and 
of this there is no stint, the cottagers using each 
other's houses as they would their own. Of this 
we have an example in our illustration, where 
the privacy of the laborer’s home is broken by 
the entrance of two of his neighbors, a shep- 
herd and a hedger or woodman, eager to discuss 
the latest tidings of the labor movement in War- 
wickshire, A rather large family is this of our 
laborer. There is his father, still hale and hearty 
as far as his years will permit him, sitting near 
the fire-place, and close by him is the grand- 
daughter, wearing one of those pink cotton 
hoods, so useful in preventing the faces of the 
laborers’ daughters from becoming tanned by 
too much exposure to the sun. She does not 
have much time for play, for when not at school 
there are the meals to take to her father when 
working in the field. Next we have the labor- 
er’s wife, busily engaged in suckling her infant. 
She was pretty once, but hard work and hard 
fare have taken all the loveliness out of her 
features, leaving in place thereof high cheek- 
bones and numerous lines of care. Behind is 
the old-fashioned cupboard, in which the family 
crockery is kept; and close by is the door leading 
to the wash-house, where stands a rather good- 
looking girl, who has returned from her employ- 
ment as a sewing-machine worker in the neigh- 
boring town. The laborer himself is sitting at 
the table, amusing himself by taking some of 
the ‘‘ weed” out of his tobacco-box, preparatory 
to filling his pipe and listening to the arguments 
of his neighbors. 

The tea-things, in process of being cleared 
away by the girl at the table, tell of the comple- 
tion of the labors of the day, for on Saturdays 
farm-work is seldom prolonged beyond tea- 
time; and when our laborer goes out to look 
after his allotment there will be rare bustle in 
the cottage, for, however poor they may be, the 
Northamptonshire villagers always delight in 
having their homes clean and tidy on Sunday. 
That stolid-looking lad will have plenty to do in 
making the best pairs of boots and shoes bright 
and glossy; and as for the children, their toys 
will be ruthlessly put away, preparatory to the 
customary ablutions which cause Northampton- 
shire youngsters invariably to associate the close 
of the week with hard soap and still harder tow- 
els. But on Sunday comes the reward. Never 
does man enjoy his rest more than the laborer. 
Itis most sweet to him, and well has he earned it. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


E:eutrrn.—Get pearl gray kid gloves to wear with 
blue and green dresses. Arrange your front hair on a 
Pompadour roll; braid the back in plaits of three 
tresses and coil it around your head; or else plait all 
the back hair in a thick chatelaine of three tresses. 

Bianosz.—You can place a bow on the left side of 
your head, or on top, in the Alsacian style. Find out 
which is most beccming, but do not use several bows. 

L, B. H.—Make your wedding dress, evening dress, 
and black silk by directions to “ Kate L.” in Bazar No. 
32. Makea polonaise of your blue striped silk, and wear 
over solid blue, black, or white skirts; or elee make 
the striped part a short skirt, and get a blue polo- 
naise or a blue silk box-pleated blouse to match the 
ruffles. Match your poplin and make an over-skirt or 
a polonaise. Get gray or plum-colored cashmere for 
a fall suit and for traveling. Get a black hat for dress 
occasions, It should be a mixture of velvet and black 
tulle. 

Mrs. R.—A plain untrimmed skirt and a loose po- 
lonaise bordered with dull black silk bands is the best 
model for your fall suit of cloth. 

Lover or KnowLeper.—Athanasius was the bishop 
of Alexandria in the fourth century, and the creed 
which bears his name was formulated especially in 
opposition to Arianism, its leading features being an 
affirmation of the Trinity and the Incarnation. This 
creed, which is the foundation of the orthodox sys- 
tems of faith, is too long to be summed up here.—A 
pessimist is one who always looks on the dark side of 
things, and is consequently apt to be a most depress- 
ing person in society.—The Jesuits are the disciples of 
Ignatius Loyola, who was born in the year 1491, and 
died in 1556. We can not discuss their checkered his- 
tory here.—The English titles of nobility are sover- 
eign, prince, duke, marquis, earl, viscount, baron, bar- 
onet, and knight, the last two being subordinate to the 
five orders of peers.—Harper & Brothers publish trans- 
lations of the classic authors. 

A Sussorregr.—Women are not employed as libra- 
rians at the Astor Library.—You can obtain the busi- 
ness addresses of New York merchants from the di- 
rectory. We can not give them in this column. 

Oivia.—You may accept an invitation from a mu- 
tual friend in which your hostess is not included, 
thongh it would be bad taste to do so if any slight 
were implied to her thereby. 

’. H. H.—Geierstei p ad Gi-er-stine.— 
We do not think that any picture of “George Eliot” 
has been published in this country. 

Josrz G,—The date of the wedding is sometimes en- 
graved in the wedding-ring; also the initials of the 
bride and groom. The bride is usually congratulated 
first. 

Mas. Crana D.—The suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. V., is what you want. As you have a short 
pattern, make merely a French blouse, an untrimmed 
skirt, and an over-skirt simply hemmed. 

Sunsortwer ror 72.—You can obtain odd numbers 
of the Bazar for 1871, at ten cents a number, by apply- 
ing at this office. 

Mas. A. B.—Make your woolen striped dress by plain 
waist pattern, and your cambrics by the polonaise pat- 
terns sent you. 

Lov.—A talma is what you want for a fall wrap. 
Make by pattern given with suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. V. 

8. R.—Your sample is very stylish grenadine barége. 
Make by Marguerite polonaise pattern sent you, or eise 
with bias ruffles to the waist. An apron front and pos- 
tilion-basgue. 











G. H. L.—White organdy is the most inexpensive 
white bridal dress. 

Anna.—The bottoms of walking skirts are bound 
with braid, or else simply turned up on the facing. 
Few skirts are lined at this season; they are merely 
faced to the depth of the trimming. Fichu is pro- 
nounced as if spelled fish-u. 

Manpez.—Little boys do not wear stiffly starched 
skirts beneath kilts. The kilt looks best when hang- 
ing straight, plain, and almost clinging to the limbs. 

Mars. E.ra E.—Your suit will require from eighteen 
to twenty-three yards, according to the amount of 
trimming. Fifty cents will be returned you, as the 
entire suit pattern costs but twenty-five cents, instead 
of the seventy-five cents forwarded. 

Mas. L. B. D.—Use the loose polonaise pattern sent 
you, and trim with bias overlapping folds of the same. 

L. K. O.—Old-fashioned curl-papers give the only 
safe assistance to hair inclined to curl. Silk, or else 
thin flannel rags, are preferred to curl-papers by many. 

A. D.—We have no cut paper pattern of the jacket- 
blouse. You can easily add the front of a Zouave 
jacket to a plain blouse, sewing it in with the shonl- 
der and side seams, and in front of the armhole. 

Mrs. W. E. W.—Make your black silk with a plain 
postilion, an apron-front over-skirt simply hemmed 
and well tied back to be bonffant, and put five or 
seven overlapping ruffies, on the lower skirt. 

Inquimer.—Black cashmere is preferable to alpaca 
for a cape. You had better use the Marguerite Dolly 
Varden polonuise pattern, and make the cape of same 
as the polonaise. 

Grore1a.—Make your black alpaca for fall with a 
loose polonaise and plain skirt. Trim with kilt pleat- 
ing or with clusters of overlapping folds.—An English 
pound is nearly $5. x 

Mas. F. E. L.—We do not reply by letter.—Keru is 
the French for unbleached. 

An Inquimer.—Read Madame Raymond’s letter in 
the present number of the Bazar. Why not make 
your wedding dress with flounces to the waist, an 
apron, and basque? Shorten the train of your wine- 
colored silk, and wear with an over dress of black net 
or lace or Swiss muslin. 

Fanny anp Corat.—For hints about improving the 
complexion read the articles to “‘Ugly Girls,” pub- 
lished in the Bazar. Young girls of fifteen braid their 
hair in a thick plait of three tresses, catch it up as a 
chatelaine, and wear an Alsacian bow on the top of 
the head just back of the frizzes. Thin white is not 
unbecoming to girls of your age, no matter whether 
blondes or brunettes. Buff tarlatan, flounced to the 
waist and worn with a black velvet sash and bows, 
would be becoming. 

Marriz H.—Your sample is not India silk, but Jap- 
anese silk of very poor quality—cotton one way and 
silk the other. It is sleazy, will not wear well, and is 
injured by water. Hence you should make it as inex- 
pensively as possible—a simple polonaise and skirt 
without trimming. 

Timotuy.—A loose polonaise of black net worn with 
a black sash would improve your white dress, 

Litiiz.—It will require twelve or fourteen yards of 
silk to make a skirt ruffled to the waist behind and 
the knee in front. The loose polonaise without lin- 
ing is what you want to wear over different-colored 
silks. Make your boy’s flannel suit a kilt skirt and 
jacket. 








Faots Wortu Knowrne.—The New Wilson Under- 
Feed Shuttle Sewing Machine is to-day the simplest, 
most pe. most easily operated, best made, most 
durable, and in every way most valuable sewing ma- 
chine in existence, and it is sold fifteen dollars less than 
all other first-class machines, on easy terms. es- 
room, 707 Broapway, N. Y.; also for sale in all other 
cities in the U. &—[(Com.] 





Facts FoR THE Lapres.—Mrs. C. G. Dopp, 
Bloomfield, N. J., has used a $50 Wheeler & 
Wilson Loék-Stitch Machine since 1860, in fam- 
ily and general sewing, without repairs, and but 
one needle broken. See the new Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com.] 





Tue American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning and 
pais Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, 

ruggists, and Grocers. Corrin, Reprneton, & Co., 
Agents, 9 Gold St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 





TuereE is scarcely a lady in the States who has not 
heard of Coteate & Co.’s CasHmrrx Bouquet Sour. 
We are no longer dependent upon Paris or England 
for our perfumed soaps, but have in this article a prep- 
aration unexcelled in the world.—[Com.] 





Burnetr’s Coooaine gives new life to the hair:— 
[Com.} 











Coryine Wure..—B: 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the mpplement with the greatest ease. This 


the means of the newly-in- 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 

LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 

edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face.. 

Prepared only a Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist,. 
e 





49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggists. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send.’ 
for Circular containing references and particulars. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEEFERS, flZ3., 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


L ADIES Send for Circular giving de- 
e scription of the most wonderful’ 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Address 

Mus. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York.. 











y NC 


SVAN 





of all correctives is especi: conducive to a healthful and = 
of the system. Sold by all druggists. Vigorous condition 


THE ENEMY SURRENDERS. 


The Dragon slain by St. George, and the snake that sto; 

Regulus, were mild nuisances compared with Curonic eae pene 
’ aecompaniments; yet this foe of health and life, with all the bro 
and nervous ailments of which it is the parent, surrenders to 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


‘ON and it; 
od of bilious 


ysical powers 





A BNOED, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y., 


Will continue to offer the BALANCE of their 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
SUMMER SILKS, 

SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS, 
SUMMER HOSIERY, 
“‘TRAVELING-DRESS MATERIALS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTINGS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
PARIS-MADE SUITS, 

LINEN, LAWN, AND PIQUE SUITS, 
&e., &e., 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


SACRIFICE 


Of Mourning Goods 
In all the Departments. 


CLOSING OUT 
an Immense Stock regardless of cost. 
IRON GRENADINES 
Positively at less than half cost of importation. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


"729 BROADWAY, Corner Waverley Place, N. Y. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 818 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, a for Oriental and’ Cam: 
Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materi: 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and . Fringes and other ‘Trim- 
mings madetoorder, All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroi bed sod 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


-GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
ous in every variety. 


RYSIPELAS, Salt-Rheum, Rheuma- 
J-4 tism, Gout, Boils, Fever Sores, Cancer result from 
impurities of the Blood. Dr. Waker’s Vinegar Bitters 
‘are the great Blood Purifier, and cure these 


New England 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


‘Employs the most eminent instructors in the land, and 
‘offers better facilities for procuring a musical educa- 
tion, at Lower Rates of Tuition, than any 
‘similar Institution. Fifteen llars per term 
the highest cha in any department. The Cole 
lege of Music of Boston University is 
connected with it under the same general management. 
‘Situations procured. Fall Term opens Mon- 
‘day, September 16. Circulars containing full 
information mailed free upon application to 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 


‘WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
“128 Second Avenue, N. Y. Winter Session begins ist 
of October. For particulars, address the Secretary, 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


Established by the Mendelssohn Quintette 
“Club, at Tremont Temple, Boston, begins Sept. 16,1872. 
Only artists of high grade as teachers. Address 


THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. 


























Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep to Fir any Ficung, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Tit NAMES AND pt. 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGRTHER BEING PRINTED on 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonlder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V. 

LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK....._...1"’ : 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..!"! « 45 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT........"" “oy 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

I site tend bab Mens bneeins «xcs - 2 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2'to 


8 years old)....- PERRO ASTI Se % 95 
= GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 


ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4 to 9 ae old). “ 31 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKIN COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years old).................20.. * 33 


sur 3T 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER « © 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
“ 





OR aria diniess cso nemsies sielsiecieisiasie 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 

TE ee ee “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 48 


g Skir 

LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... ba 

WATTEAU M LE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 


Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ME PRIN s cicie ts deine slecisaieisiang aaisins icin ecisiaiaiss 6 “ 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ ba 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt oe sat from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ 4 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
hemise, and Drawers)..........++0..-sese08 i 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
BUG WHIRIO PSE os oie seccccccccccccc cece 48 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT....... wae a 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... © 13 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape................. wovee 15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 20 


from 4 to 12 years old . 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apron Front an ‘Adjustable Demi-Trained bs 


Skirt % 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 99 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





MOTHERS, 


S  westii’s LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most pro acrgra sicians. U 
ld by Druggists rocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
FE. is South William Street, New York. R 


INFANTS. 


PUREST 0 DENSLOW & BUSH’S 
; ‘Premium Safety’? Oil, 
fire test 150°. “This oil 





SAFEST @ 









\\\ 


will not explode or ignite 
if a lam broken.” — 
N.Y. Tri Sold by all 


dealers in the U.S. Ad- 


‘aa DENSLOW & BUSH, 
180 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Are You Musical? 


Tf so, be also prudent. Do not throw away money 
on high-priced publications when you can purchase 10 
or 20 pieces of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
Piano, for one dollar. Call or inclose stamp for new 
catalogne. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 439 
Third Avenue, New York. 








(Established 1807), 
155 CHATHAM ST., NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING. 


BARGAENS FOR CASH. 





Payments received in ‘installments if desired. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & C0., 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 
“DOMESTIC” i 
cell rr 






A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” 


Address ‘ x 
“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Cc., 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


COMPASS AND IN- 
MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, DICATOR. ae 
GEM for the pocket of every traveller, trader, boy, farmers 
EVERYBODY desiring a reliable time-keoper, 
‘watch-sise, steel works, 


com) Usual a ne 
ondIOR case. WARRANTED to denete corred {ine te a 











@ fect triam) “iTtuechaniats wiltbe sent in a neat case, pr 
ras 3 for $2. Ciroulars sent free. Tr rd 
from the Sole American Agents, KING & CO., leberey 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


py met by those not accustomed to making their 


ents. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of exirav ce in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 


good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
Every 


his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
pond Gecanboner in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. “On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and , we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of ever 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send cireulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


D 


543 Broadway, New York. 


OOLEYS 


a 7. ee 


POWDER 


IS THE 


STANDARD BAKING POWDER, 


And the Best, Cheapest, 
and Healthiest Article 
Prepared for Making 
Delicious and Wholesome 
BREAD, BISCUITS, ROLLS, 
WAFFLES, CAKES, and 


ELEGANT COOKERY 


OF ALL KINDS. 
IT IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST, BUT NOT 
LOWEST PRICED. 
wham of % Ib, 3g Ih, 1 Ib, and 5 Ibs., FULL 


Sold by Grocers and Tea and Fruit 
Dealers, &c., generally. 


Ask for “ DOOLEY’S,” and take no other. 
DOOLEY & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 


69 New Street, New York. 











Established 1858. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 












dinstruc- 





VE NTR —Au. Anoutir. How 
imitate LRILOQUISM Poe ky “ The only 


Genuryr book. Largest and best. Sent for ts. 
by HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N.H.” 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
a more rfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with pricking the 

fingers, strainin 

the eyes, and wi 
. imperfect and ir- 
regular - worked 

; button-holes. 

They give uni- 
ersal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
use them say they 
gare worth their 
weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
with full direc- 












SNES wet 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
cles. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 

Hartford, Conn. 


HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE 


For 1872. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. PEMBROKE 
Ferripver, Author of ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather Tucks, $5 00. 








The new edition of this popular Hann-Boox or 
Traver contains the following Maps and Plans of 
Cities, etc.: The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; At- 
lantic Steamers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg; 
Austria; Belfast ; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn ; Bordeaux; 
Brussels; Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe; Co- 
blenz; Cologne; Cork; Dresden; Dublin ; Edinburgh; 
Egypt and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; 
Ferrera; Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; 
France; Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; 
Northern Part of Great Britain; Southern Part of 
Great Britain; Great Western Railway, Liverpool to 
London; Greece and the Ionian Islands; Hamburg: 
Ireland; Italy; Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Jerusalem; Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; 
Plan of London; Environs of London ; Madrid ; Man- 
tua; Marseilles; Mayence; The Mediterranean and 
Coasts; Metz; Milan; The Moselle, from Coblenz 
to Tréves; Munich; Naples; Museo Nationale, Na- 
ples; Environs of Naples; Nice; Nuremberg; Paler- 
mo; Palestine; Paris; Plan of Paris; Environs of 
Paris; Pesth and Ofen; Pisa; Pompeii; The Em- 
peror’s Garden, Potsdam; Prague; The Rhine, from 
Basle to Baden; The Rhine, from Baden to Coblenz; 
The Rhine, from Coblenz to Diisseldorf; Modern 
Rome; The Forum, Rome; Ancient Rome; The Vat- 
ican, Rome; Russia; St. Petersburg; Spain; Stock- 
holm; Strasbourg; Sweden; Switzerland; Thebes; 
Trieste; Turin; Turkey in Asia; Turkey in Europe; 
Venice; Verona; Versailles; Vienna; Wales. 





“Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe and 
the East” keeps pace with the age. It puts forth its 
leaves annually, and grows in bulk and increases in 
accuracy with each successive issue. The volume for 
1872, just published, is an improvement on that for 
1871, which was remodeled, rewritten, and enlarged. 
The contents of the volume are some years later than 
those of any hand-book of travel published in Europe. 
To Americans on what used to be called the grand 
tour this handsome and comprehensive, but not cum- 
brous, volume will be of the greatest use. Indeed, 
others will profit by it, for it sells largely in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and the leading cities of Italy. 
It gives the information, and much more, which is 
spread over a dozen of Murray's red-covered books. 
Our advice to intending tourists is very practical: 
Take ‘‘Harper’s Hand-Book,” and read it carefully 
through; then return to the parts relating to the 
places you have resolved to visit; follow the route on 
the maps, and particularly study the plans of cities. 
So you will start with sound pre-knowledge which 
will smoothen the entire course of travel. — Phila- 
delphia Press. 





Pus.isuepD BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

gay~ Harper & Brotuers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $5 00. 





All genuine 
Liebigs Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron Lir- 
Bie, the in- 
ventor, across 
- : the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 


CAUTION! 





and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 

will please take notice and e ° 
ask for the Extract with 

Liebig’s signature, thus: 


J. MILHAU’S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
health? and front Sold by 





its 


| Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 





J. B. SMALL, 


M’f'r and Designer of 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


For Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Children's Garments, 
ALL AGES AND SIZES. 

The qualities which recommend our Patterns over 
all others are as follows: 

First.—Our Patterns are of different sizes, enablin, 
alarge as well as small person to obtain a Pattern whic 

require little or no variation. 

Second.—Each garment is fitted in cloth, and made 
to fit perfect, before the different sizes are graded. 

Third.—Each Pattern has a label with picture of 
garment, and full instructions how to cut, make, trim, 
amount of cloth and trimming required, and size. 

Fourth,—Our Patterns are not cut by a ouaRT oR 
pReEss model; and no Pattern can be correct unless the 
garmentis fitted in cloth, and submitted to an actual test. 

Fifth.—Our Ladies’ Patterns of Outside Garments 
are in nine sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure; no odd 
sizes; plain waist, in nineteen sizes, 28 to 46 inches 
bust measure. Mi ’ Garments, nine to fifteen years, 
seven sizes. Children’s Garments, one to eight years. 
Boys’ Coats, Vests, and Pants in various styles, from 
three to fifteen years. 

Sixth.—All the difficult parts in each piece of the 
Pattern are notched and punched, so that the garment 
can be put together by the most inexperien 


We warrant every Pattern we sell to be the exact size 
gun on the label, and the garment, when made, will 
e exactly like the picture given with the Pattern, if 
proper attention is followed to our printed directions. 
ur Patterns are all of the latest styles, and two weeks 
in advance of any others. Our prices are within the 
reach of all, Twenty-five cents is the highest price for 
any Pattern. Prices ranging from ten to twenty-five cts. 
e supply Harper & Broruers with all the suits of 
Cut Paper Patterns given in each issue of the Bazar, and 
they have been sent to all parts of the United States 
and Canada; and we have yet to hear of the first case 
where they have failed to des entire satisfaction. 

Illustrated Summer Catalogue sent to 
any address on receipt of —— to prepay postage. 

Agents will be supplied with our Patterns on rea- 
sonable terms. 

Any of the Patterns specified in the Catalogue can 
be ey at the Salesroom, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of price, size, and number of Pattern. 

Please write your Name, Town, County, and State 
very plain. J. S™I ° 
643 Broadway, corner Bleecker St., N. Y. 


A full assortment of our Patterns can be had at any 
of the following Branch Offices: 

FAGAN & CONKLIN, 2204 Third Avenue, Harlem, 
N. Y.—WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 76 Court St., 


Brooklyn; 55 Fourth St., Brooklyn, E.D.; 142 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass., General Agents for New En- 


ee States; 1 Martin Hall, South Pearl St., Albany, 
. Y.; 1 Union Block, Church St., Burlington, Vt. ; 
S78 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; 270 Superior St. 
Cleveland, Ohio; 20’Water St., Newburgh, N. Y.; 68 
Buifalo St, Rochester, N. Y.; 113 Post St.. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ; 303 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo.; 67 
Dauphine St., Mobile, Ala.; 543 Main St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. ; 373 Main St., Memphis, Tenn. ; 111 Church St., 
Nashville, Tenn.; 177 Fourth St., Louisville, Ky.; 5 
Cedar St., Newark, N.J.—KETCHAM ¢& CAIN, 1027 
Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn. —Miss JULIA DESIER, 
655 Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn.—PRICE & ., 15 
North Charles St., Baltimore, Md.—SAMUEL WHITE, 
221 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio.—-WM. A. COLTER, 
4400 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa. CHAS. BAUM, 408 
Seventh St., Washington, D.C. 





F K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill.; 600 
e acres; 2ist year; 12 Green-Houses ; Trees, Bus, 
Hepe@e Piants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srxnoer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For } aaeag address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 














You ask WHY we can sell 
rue Class 7 Octave Pianos for 





illustrated circular, in 

which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 

you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories, 
. ©, Plano Co.. 865 Broadwav, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Ga New Subscribers will be supplied with Harper's 
Magazine from the commencement of Cuar rs REaDE'S 
story, in the August Number, 1872, to the close of the 
Volume ending with November, 1873—making SixTEEN 
Numpers—ror Four Dotiars. 












TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Haxrrer’s Macaztyr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper’s Maeazune, Harper’s WEEKLY, and HARPER’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever) Club of Five 
SunsormeErs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the WEEKLY or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Mag@azinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. ub- 
scriptions may.commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIopicats, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha "3 Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.S.A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


2. 
A GOLDEN SORROW. A Novel. By Mrs. Casner 
Hoey. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


3. 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A Novel. 
By Antuony Trottops, Author of ‘‘Ralph the Heir,” 
“Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite,” ‘ Phineas 
Finn,” &c. With Illustrations. Syo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. 


4, 

THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND INTERNAL 
REVENUE LAW sarees June 6, 1872), together 
with the Acts of which it is amendatory, and a fall 
Alphabetical Table of the United States Tariff; also 
a Table of Internal Taxes, a copious Analytical In- 
dex, and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace 
E. Dresser. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


5. 
LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cuanrtzs Lever, 
Author of ‘Charles O'Malley,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


6. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By H. Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous Iilus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C., F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


‘. 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper’s Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemproxe Fet- 
Ringer, Author of “ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” “ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


8. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wy. Fiage, Author of “Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 





9. 

THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Grorer Cur- 
tis, Professor in the University of Leipzig. Trans- 
lated under the Revision of the Author. Eaitea bd 
Ws. Sita, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


10. 

IS IT TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderful, col- 
lected by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. ‘a 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Spenorr F. Barrp, with the 
=" of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 

; 12. 

ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. 


By the late Lorp 
Brovucuam. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


13. 

ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited 
with Notes, by Wm. J. Rotrr, A.M., formerly Hea 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. --The Tempest. — Henry VIII. —Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound in one volume, handsomely orna- 
mented, $3 00. a 

A BRIDGE OF GLASS. ANovel. By F. W. Rostn- 
son, Author of “ True to Herself,” ‘‘ For Her Sake,” 
“Carry’s Confession,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

15. 

TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
De Wirt Tatmaar, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


16. 
HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 


Ouiver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Martin Cuvzzirwit. With 59 Mlustrations. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


1t. 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia. 
By Patuire Swmin, B.A. With Woodcuts. 16mo, 
316 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 

18. 

TYERMAN’S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. J@nn Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyerman, Author of ‘*The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
8 vols., in a Box, Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


Svo, 


19, 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


Hannah.—Olive.—Ovgilvies.—_The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 





oa Harrek & Brorurrs will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ga” Harprr’s Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 








P, 0. 80X1409, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
- ing Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Bred Londo Single Gans, $310 $20. Riftes, 2 
to $75. Revolvers $6 to $25. Suxp Stamp ror Prick- 
List. Army Guns, Revolvers, ¢-c., bought or traded for. 
THRE STRUGGLE OF ’72. 

A Granp Cuanoe._ Nothing ever offered like it be- 
fore. A Novelty in Political and Popular Literature. 
Agents, address Union Pustisutne Co., Chicago, Il, 
Phila., Pa., or Springfield, Mass. 








GENTS Wanted.—Azents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Cv., Fine Ari Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Aveusr 17, 1879, 








FACETIZ. 
Tar foll has been 


communicated ~.- hen 
who has just recov: from 
sulghtyran effort of the hu- 

an effort of the hu- 
man Eetnd won't conse a re- 


tas n ji t 
iia 


f 


ns 
Te aed 
i i M 


ia tho 
not crippled, and they tire- 
leealy Play with thelr Ed- 


has 209,362 pores 
y should catch 
one and count them. 


—— 
seers: PUNCTUA- 
ON. 


A suit came off the oth- 
er day in which a printer 
named Kelvy was a wit- 
ness. The case was an as- 
sault and battery that came 
off between two men named 
Brown and Henderson. 

“Mr, Kelvy, did you wit- 
ness the affair referred to?” 


. a Sir.” 
“Well, what have you to 
say about it?” 
‘That it was the best 
piece of punctuation I have 
seen for some time.” 
“What do you mean by 
that?” 
“Why, that Brown dot- 
ted one of Henderson's 
eyes, for which Henderson 
ut a period on Brown’s 
reathing for about half a 
minute.’ 
The Court comprehend- 
ed the matter at once, and 
fined the defendant five * 
dollars. Ss 


—_—p—_—_ 
Dotty Varpenism.—A 
California editor thus eases 
himself: ‘Dolly Varden- 
ism, viewed from a Fog eng ge stand-point, is the 
realization in mate form of all that is most loud, 
glaring, odd, gaudy, glittering, and outlandish. It is 
the expression of a jon: -concealed yearning after bar- 
baric mm pe pre 
suspec 


a oe 
No wonder stolen kisses get buzzed about: they al- 
ways travel from mouth to mouth. 


c exhibition of a hitherto un- 
instinct of savagery and anti-civilization.” 


——_~>——_—_ 
A man in Wilmington, Delaware, whose feelings 
have been disturbed by the impertinences of the local 
ress, writes to the Commercial of that city to know 
he has a right to whitewash his chicken-coop. 


—a———— 

It doesn’t matter how watchful and vigilant a girl is; 
if a rude fellow kisses her, it is ten to one he Will doit 
right under her nose. 


—_—~—— 
KEEPING LATE HOURS. 


William S—— is a teamster, who is noted for keep- 
ing late hours, as he usually goes home at two o’clock 
in the morning. Well, one stormy night about a year 
ago William concluded to go home early, and accord- 
ingly he arrived at his house at just midnight. In an- 
swer to his knock his mother opened a window and 

uired, ‘“‘ Who is there ?” 

“ William,” was the reply. 

**No,” said she, “ you can’t come that over me: my 
William won't be home for two hours yet. ° 

Poor Bill had to wait till his usual time. 


——~> 
A fish can see in the water in the dark. Is it because 
of his pa’r o’ fins? ; 


A book-binder said to his wife at their wedding, “It 
seems that now we are bound together, two volumes 
in one, with clasps.” 

“Yes,” observed one of the guests, ‘‘ one side highly 
ornamental Turkey morocco, and the other plain calf.” 


a ae 
If thine enemy wrong thee, buy each of his children 
a drum, , 


In what way does a lady treat a man like a tele- 
scope ?—When she draws him out, looks him through, 
and then shuts him up. 


> 
Instrnot OR Reason ?—An instance of rare honesty. 
and showing how a do; mer desire to, pay his boa: 
bill, recently occurred in F a assachusetts. 
A lady saw a dog frequently about her house picking 
up odd bits which had been 
thrown out, and one day 
she called him in and fed MT II i 
him. The next day he came ih HLT 
back, and as she opened Tat] 
the door he walked in and 
placed an egg on the floor, Hi 
when he was again fed. Vf a 
Segtetachs 1 
rou; another egg to pa: YLT % 
for iis dinner; and on od Z E 
fourth day he brought the 
old hen herself, who, it 
seems, had failed to furnish 
the required egg. : 
~~» 
When may a man be said 
to be literally “ immersed 
in his business ?”— When 
giving a swimming lesson. 


my YT 
Kl 


—_ 

Tue “Snaxers.”—An ex- 
cellent old deacon, who, 
having wor a fine turkey 
at a charity raffle, didn’t 
like to tell his severe ortho- 
dox wife how he came by 
it, quietly remarked, as he 
handed her the turkey, 
that the “‘ Shakers” gave t 
to him. 


a 
A Weatner Rerort—A 
clap of thunder. 


a 
The measures spoken of 
in music generally refer to 
time. An exception is made 
in the case of hand-organs, 
which furnish music by the 
barrel. 
Dents or Nature—Bills 
of mortality. ] j 
—_—_—— 2. ¢ 


Aman having a cock that 
was much given to crowing 
by night as well as by day, 

ve him the name of Rob- 

nson. The reason was, be- 
cause Robinson Crusoe. 


PL 


// 
/ 


—_-——_—— 
A Bow-Iprat—Cupid. 


nonineiipenenmbe 

A Faor.—An old friend 
of ours hearing that a ra- 
ven will live for two han- 
dred years has just bought 
one to try. 


~ 4 
ory 4 
{ 
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LIGHT MARCHING ORDER (BACHELOR). 


HEU, BX! 
ma MY 
Zee 


“JUST HINT A FAULT.” 
LITTLE TOMMY BODKIN TAKES HIS COUSINS TO THE GALLERY OF THE OPERA. 


Pretty Jemima (who is always so considerate). “Tom, dear, don’t you think you had better take off your 
Hat, on account of the Poor People behind, you know?” 








IPN CK 


DRAWING-ROOM MINSTRELS (WHAT THEY HAVE TO PUT UP WITH SOMETIMES). 


Arraste Mrs. Bonton (the Fashionable Leader of Society, to Amateur Tenor, who has just been Warbling M. Gounod’s last). “Charming! Charming! You 


must really get Somebody to Introduce you to me! 


JUSTIFIABLE Sur 
suicide ever justifiable? % 
Pittsburg paper states that 
a melancholy case of self. 
murder occu 2 Sun. 

Penn. 


tnisforti 

was found in the vidoe 
left boot: “I married awid. 
ow who had a Own-up 
daughter. My father vig? 
ed our house very often, 
and fell in love with m@ 
step-daughter and marri 
her. So my father became 
my son-in-law, and » 
step-daughter my mother, 
because she was my- fa- 
ther’s wife. Some time aft. 
erward my wife had a son: 
he was my father’s broth. 
er-in-law and my uncle, for 
he was the brother of m: 
step-mother. My father’s 
wife—i. e., my step-daugh. 
ter—had also a son: he 
was, of course, my broth. 
er, and at the same time 
my grandchild, for he was 
the son of my daughter, 
My wife was’ my grand. 
mother, because she wag 
my mother’s mother. I wag 
my wife’s husband and 
grandchild at the same 
time; and as the husband 
of a person’s grandmother 
is his grandfather, I wag 
my own grandfather,” 


» NOT ng { 


—j\—_ 
A ’bus is usually oblon, 
in shape; a kiss a-lip-tickle 


_@—____ 

A South Carolina editor 
offers his paper free one 
to the man who brin; 

im the largest water-melon 
of the season. Inthe mean 
time he intends to live on 
the melons that don’t take 
the prize. 


=> 
AnotuER Loox at tHE 
Woxr. — During the brief 
existence of the Maine lig- 
uor law a showman made 
his appearance in a certain 
town with a small, dirty, tattered canvas tent. 
starved wolf, and a suspicious-looking | 
mission fee of ten cents was cheerfully paid by a num- 
ber of persons, who manifested a peculiarly strong 
desire to see this very common and villainous-lookin 
specimen of the animal kingdom. But the oddes 
part of the show to the by-standers was that one visit. 
or went in to “ take another look at that wolf” no less 
than seven times during the afternoon. The secret 
was at last revealed. ter some unsuccessful at- 
tempts to start for home, he approached the tent door 
with an unsteady ws 4 and handing his last dime to 
the showman, said, “ b-believe I'll take just one look 
more at the wolf!” 


Userut Hint.—If you want to make your coat last, 
make your trowsers and waistcoat first. 


~~ 

Srwine Insprotion.—An editor thinks, from the 
mauner in which shirts are made in this city, there 
ought to be an inspection of sewing. Hesays he went 
to the expense of a new shirt the other day, and found 
himself when he awoke in the morning crawling out 
from between two of the shortest stitches. 


——_—_ — 
Bad carvers ought always to have a ~*~ brought up 
nearly raw, because what’s done can’t be helped. 


—_—_>—_—_ 
LEMON-PIE. 


I am particularly fond of lemon-pie for dessert. At 
—— I went on peaceably for a couple of weeks, but 
always eating lemon-pie under a silent protest, for I 
was a etranget and did not like to make objections, 
Finally I called a waiter, and said, “John, what kind 
of pie is this?” 

“ What kind did you order, Sah ?” 

“*T ordered lemon-pie, but this appears to be dried- 


apple.” 

R Dat’s lemon-pie, Sah. You know dey has a way of 
mixin’ dried apples in de pe pce te here, Sah, to dat 
extent it requires a man of ability to ’stinguish ’em 
apart, Sah. De lemons are scarce, you know, and dey 
has to ’conomize ’em so as to make one lemon do for 


sixteen pies.” 
—_———_—_—_ 


When is a murderer like a gun ?—When he’s let off. 
We've heard lots of these reports lately. 
—_—@———_ 


Tue Art or BREAKING-IN Reve sme Soma 

wrote to the editor of a paper to inquire how he woul 
break an ox. The editor replied as follows: “If only 
one ox, a good way would be to hoist him, by means 
of a long chain attached to 
< : his tail, to the top of a pole 
SN \\ forty feet from the ground. 
Sy Then hoist him by a rope 
BESSON tied to his horns to another 
SA ole. Then descend on to 
is back a five-ton pile- 
driver; and if that fails to 
break him, let him start a 
country mnewspuper and 
trust people for subscrip- 
tions.. One of the two 

‘ways will do it.” 


_-—— 

By ovr Sacr.—To dis- 

pel darkness from about 

. you, make light of your 
troubles. 


———_————_ 
Srrancr, But TRUE— 
When a good shot fires at 
alot a he makes 
them all quail. 


—_—_~.——_ 

A correspondent at Utah 
informs us that “ Brigham 
Young announces that he 
sha’n’t marry any more. 


——————_ 

Why is troy-weight like 

an unconscientious per- 

son ?— Because it has no 
scruples. 


———————_ 
“Mamma,” said a little 
boy who had been sent to 
dry a towel before the fire, 
“ig it done when it’s 
brown ?” 


—_———— 
Tur Suortest RovTE— 
The cut direct. 


ormepelectien 
A Bit or Apvice.—Laugh 

not at any man for his 

| nez retroussé, for you never 
can tell what may turn up. 


—_—_»—_—— 
UNFASHIONABLE INTELLI- 
GEeNor.—At the recent wed- : 
ding of the daughter of the 
. chief of the Pinte Indians 
| with a young lieutenant, 
at Salt Lake, the bride was 
“attired in a blanket dé 
colleté, with oyster - shell 
necklace, and ate y 
at the wedding -feast ot 
fricasseed prairie-dog. 





